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DIGEST OF SELECTED ARTICLES 
AND DOCUMENTS 


ON THE ORIGIN OF WAR 


By Lieut. P. J. Searles, U.S. N. 16 pages. U. S. Naval Institute 
Proceedings, Nov., 1923, p. 1856. 

The author reviews and discusses the casues of war from 
prehistoric times down to the present, and finds that there 
are but four causes of war. The original cause of war is the 
instinct of self-preservation. The next cause of war is aggres- 
sion and robbery. A third and very fruitful cause is economic 
conditions. If a certain commodity is essential to the welfare 
or the existence of a nation, it is to be expected that an attempt 
will be made to secure it although such act results in conflict 
with the nations controlling the supply of this commodity. 
This condition may easily bring the resulting war under the 
first cause, the instinct of self-preservation. 

The fourth and last cause of war is expanding population, 
and in the opinion of the author, most wars have been caused 
and most future wars will be caused by the necessity of caring 
for increasing population. Population increases in geometrical 
progression and food in arithmetical progression, so unless 
something is done to check the increase in population, the time 
will. come in the life of every nation when this increase will 
bring it into conflict with other nations. 

S. T. M. 


THE RUSSIAN CONCENTRATION IN AUGUST, 1914 


By v. Kuhl, General of Infantry, Ret. (German Army). An article i in 
Militar-W ochenblatt, July 25, 1923 (translation of entire article). 

Concerning the Russian concentration in August, 1914, 
only incomplete information has heretofore been available. 
How the military political situation, preceding the war, was 
judged by the Russian General Staff, has been discussed by 
Major Frantz (German), based on the well known “Memoirs 
of the former Russian Quartermaster General Danilof,’”’ which 
appeared in the January, 1920, number of “Preussischen 
Jahrbuecher” (Prussian Year Book, a magazine). The same 
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General Danilof has now published two essays in the Revue 
Militaire Francaise, of May and June, 1923, concerning the 
Russian concentration, whose contents may well be considered 
as reliable. 

Russia and France had obliged themselves, by the well 
known military treaty, to take the offensive simultaneously 
with all their forces, in the event that it came to a war with 
Germany. In spite of the fact that the two Chiefs of the 
Russian and French general staffs met annually for the pur- 
pose of considering the measures to be taken in the event of 
war, they had not arrived at an agreement concerning joint 
command, or accurate determination of operations, which was 
much lamented by Danilof. 

Even if it was most certain, as established by Danilof, 
that England would enter the war, the situation of Russia 
was by no means a simple one. One had to reckon with the 
probability that Turkey would step to the side of Germany 
and close the Straits. Sweden inclined towards Germany 
and could, with the assistance of the German navy, land troops 
in Finland, close to Petrograd. The great extent of the Rus- 
sian Empire and the meagerness of its railroad communica- 
tions, retarded the Russian mobilization. Of the 37 existing 
army corps, only 28 could be assembled within the first 3 or 4 
weeks, while the arrival of 9 corps from Siberia, Turkestan 
and the Transcaucasus could only be expected during the 
second month of the war. The Germans and Austrians would 
be ready for operations in a considerably shorter time. For 
this reason it was impossible for Russia to concentrate in 
Russian Poland which was exposed to envelopment, due to 
the more rapid concentration of her opponents, by an offen- 
sive on Bialistock on one side, and on Brest-Litovsk on the 
other. This was the reason why, in the year 1910, the concen- 
tration area was transferred further to the East. 

The Russian General Staff knew that Russia would find 
herself opposed by the entire Austro-Hungarian forces, as far 
as they were not needed in the Balkans. Germany, however, 
had to conduct war on two fronts. In consonance with French 
opinion, it was accepted by Russia that the German main 
forces would first attack France, and, after having obtained a 
decision, would then turn towards Russia. Still, it was not 
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entirely improbable that the German main attack might be 
directed against Russia. The Russian concentration was 
based on the first supposition. In absence of directions to the 
contrary, “Concentration A” (Austria) was to go into effect 
on mobilization, without further orders. In the second case, 
special directions were to be issued, calling for ‘‘Concentra- 
tion G” (Germany), previously prepared. 

Concentration A, was based on the supposition that 
Germany was the main enemy, and that Russia, by her alliance 
with France, was obligated to assist the latter, who had to 
suffer the first and heaviest shock of the Germans, as quickly 
and powerfully as possible. A strong Russian offensive against 
Germany would become possible only after the Austro-Hun- 
garian Army, which stood on the Russian flank, had been 
decisively defeated. Such a victory would, presumably, also 
cause a strong reaction on the Slavic population of the Austro- 
Hungarian Monarchy, on the situation in the Balkans, as well 
as on the attitude of Italy and Rumania. 

Concentration A provided, therefore, for an attack by the 
Russian main forces against the Austro-Hungarian Army. The 
rear of this offensive had to be covered against East Prussia. 
For this reason, alone, an operation against Germany became 
necessary, but, at the same time, also for the purpose of in- 
directly assisting the French ally by attracting as great a 
German force as possible to the East. Both tasks could best 
be accomplished by defeating the Germans in East Prussia and 
advancing to the lower Vistula. If the Austrians could be de- 
feated next, thereby securing the left as well as the right flank, 
then only would the path be clear for a great offensive against 
Germ&ny through Poland, by which a great blow could be 
dealt to the Silesian industrial section. General Joffre, in his 
negotiations, always insisted on a speedy Russian offensive’ 
towards Berlin. But, until the aforenamed conditions had 
been fulfilled, this could not be undertaken. 

The Russian General Staff assumed that, besides reserve 
and Landwehr (second line) organizations, 3 to 6 German army 
corps would concentrate in the East. Against these, they 
designated the Russian Niemen Army (First Army) under 
Rennenkampf (4 corps), and the Narew Army (Second Army) 
under Samsonof (5 corps), both under the chief command of 
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General Schilinski. The conformation of the border was to 
be exploited for the purpose of delivering an enveloping attack 
in East Prussia, while Rennenkampf passed to the north, and 
Samsonof to the west of the Mazurian lake section. 

The employment of such strong forces against Prussia 
was perilous and cramped the main operation against Austro- 
Hungary; however, it could not be avoided for the reason 
named. 

Against the Austro-Hungarian Army, Russia had at her 
disposal 16 army corps, besides a number of insufficiently pre- 
pared reserve divisions. The corps which could be placed in 
readiness most rapidly were assigned to the armies that were 
to operate against Germany, since their offensive, in considera- 
tion of the hard pressed French, was to begin as soon as possi- 
ble. The forces to be employed against Austro-Hungary, were 
organized into two groups under command of General Ivanof, 
each consisting of two armies. Here also, the geographical 
situation was to be turned to best advantage by attacking the 
enemy in Galicia from two directions; one group (Fourth and 
Fifth Armies) was to attack from the vicinity of LUBLIN- 
CHOLM, between the BuG and VISTULA, on the north, the other 
(Third and Eighth Armies) from the vicinity of ROVNo- 
PROSKUROF, on the east. 

Three army corps, for reasons already mentioned, were 
kept near Petrograd and in Finland, and consituted the Sixth 
Army. As soon as this army could be relieved by reserve 
divisions, and the situation permitted, it was to be drawn to 
the Russian West Front, which actually happened. 

For protection against Rumania and Turkey, the Seventh 
Army was placed in readiness opposite Rumania and alofig the 
coast of the Black Sea; it was composed entirely of reserve 
* organizations. 

In deciding on the measures to be adopted in case of the 
less probable Concentration G, Danilof made a very important 
discovery. Russia would in this case be opposed by the com- 
bined German and Austro-Hungarian main forces, which were 
not only superior in strength, but could also be gotten ready for 
operations more rapidly. In the face of this condition it would be 
impossible to protect Russian territory against an invasion; 
the problem was thus reduced to the task of insuring the sys- 
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tematic concentration of the Russian Army. The concentra- 
tion was, therefore, to be made further back “‘in the interior 
of the country,” there to await the arrival of the Asiatic corps. 
In this case, Russia would have to be satisfied with the defen- 
sive, hoping that events at the French front would bring about 
a change in the situation. 

The impassable swamp region of the PRIPET river divides 
the theatre of operations into a Nothern and a Southern half. 
The main roads to Petrograd and Moscow lead through the 
part north of PoLONoF. In the event of Concentration G, the 
main forces, 20 army corps, were to be assembled in this locality, 
while 8 army corps were to be used south of the PRIPET, for 
the purpose of covering the concentration roads against the 
DNIEPER. 

It was hoped that, by means of a good intelligence system, 
the intentions of Germany, as to the employment of her main 
forces, would be disclosed sufficiently early to enable Russia 
to arrange in proper time for Concentration G, and without 
interference with her mobilization. As a matter of fact, the 
German concentration of her main forces in the west became 
very soon apparent, in August, 1914, through the German 
troop movements (statement by Danilof). 

It is now known with certainty that the Russians would 
have retired into the interior of the country in the event that 
the German General Staff had chosen the east instead of the 
west for the concentration of the German main forces. The 
German General Staff had estimated this situation quite 
correctly. A quick decision in one direction, such as was needed 
in a two-front war, could not have been obtained by a concen- 
tration in the east, while it would have been hardly possible, 
in the meantime, to protect the western frontier and the 
industrial regions against the French attack. 

- Danilof further discusses the first Russian operations in 
East Prussia and against the Austrians; but this representation 
contains only a few statements that are worthy of special atten- 


After the Battle of GUMBINNEN, the Russian General 
Headquarters reached the conclusion that the German retreat 
indicated the intention to withdraw behind the VISTULA. This 
was the reason why General Samsonof turned farther to the west 
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than had been originally intended, for the purpose of cutting off 
the Germans during their retreat. At the same time, he desired to 
approach more closely to the NOVOGEORGIEVSK-MIAVA railroad, 
since the supply of the army had encountered great difficulties. 
He thus separated more and more from Rennenkampf and also 
dispersed his own army unduly. Rennenkampf hesitated to 
advance because he feared a flank attack from the direction of 
KOENIGSBERG, and desired to await the arrival of reinforce- 
ments (XI Army Corps) which wasonthe march. The Russian 
Commander in Chief, Grand Duke Nicolai Nikolajevitch, con- 
curred in the conception of General Samsonof and sent him the 
I Army Corps from NOVOGEORGIEVSK in the direction of MIAVA, 
as reinforcement. Samsonof was thus confirmed in his ardent 
desire to go west and marched in the direction ALLENSTEIN— 
OSTERODE, instead of RASTENBURG—SEEBURG, as had origin- 
ally been ordered. All these measures were taken with the 
concurrence of the army group, General Schilinski. 

Of the three army corps of the Sixth Army which were 
still under the control of General Headquarters, after the begin- 
ning of operations, the I was placed against Germany, and 
the XVIII had to be sent to IVANGOROD to the assistance of 
the Fourth Army against the Austrians. The Guard Corps 
was finally sent to the same place. 

Danilof claims this merit for Russia—that by her timely 
offensive in East Prussia, she compelled the German High 
Command to divert two army corps to the Eastern Front, and 
that, during the further course of the first year of the war, she 
succeeded in forcing the constantly increasing employment of 
German reserves in the East. 


THE MEETING ENGAGEMENT 
a Lt. Col. Allehaut. 14 pages. Revue Militaire Generale, September, 


In this article, the author opens by giving the pre-war con- 
ception of a meeting engagement—the advance of two forces 
toward each other, marching in parallel columns, covered by 
advance guards; the collision, deployment and the battle. 
He then describes the meeting engagement as it really was 
during the World War, and as it may be expected to be in the 
future, influenced as it is, by the development of air service. 
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He points out that by means of information furnished by 
air service, contact and collision can be foretold 24 to 48 hours, 
and that the point of contact can generally be predetermined, so 
that one or the other of the adversaries will be found deployed 
in position, as a rule, with fire power organized, ready to attack 
or defend on terrain of his own choice. The result is that the 
other adversary must attack with inferior fire power by reason 
of a hasty deployment, or that his delay in deployment will 
give his opponent 2 chance to organize his position, or to deliver 
an unorganized attack during deployment. 

To meet the eventualities of finding an enemy either 
advancing or in position, who has the advantage of prior 
deployment, he recommends a development for battle and an 
advance in battle formation when contact can be foretold, 
as long as 24 hours in advance. This development is not only 
to include front line divisions, but also corps and army artil- 
lery. Divisions advancing in zones 3500 to 4000 metres wide; 
all moving by bounds; artillery—division, corps and army—by 
echelons, prepared to support immediate attack. 

C.L.S. 


THE PENETRATION OF May 9, 1915, IN ARTOIS. 


From Documents of the French Historical Section. An article in 
Revue Militaire Francaise, August, 1923. By Captain Lefranc. 15 pages. 

If we except the battle of Neuve Chapelle, which is some- 
times called a reconnaissance in force, the attempt of General 
Joffre to pierce the German lines in Artois on May 9, 1915, was 
the first attempt of the Allies to overcome the stalemate into 
which the war had developed on the Western Front. 

It was unsuccessful, but the deductions drawn from its 
lessons greatly influenced the tactical methods in use in the 
French Army throughout the war. The attack was carried 
out by the French Tenth Army under General D’Urbal. An 
overwhelming mass of artillery was collected and, for that 
period, a tremendous ammunition supply was secured. A 
sector of the German line between Ablain-St. Nazaire and Arras 
was selected for the attack. It was held by 6 divisions of the 
German Sixth Army with 4 more in reserve. An artillery 
preparation, lasting six days, overwhelmed the German 
trenches. The Tenth Army then attacked along the entire 
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front with all of its five corps in line. The first objective was 
Vimy Ridge, but it was hoped to effect a penetration of the 
German line on a wide front and to exploit it with the II 
Cavalry Corps which was held in army reserve. The. force 
used, eighteen divisions, was considered sufficient for this 
purpose. 

The X and XVII Corps on the French right were unable 
to gain ground. The XX Corps reached Neuville-St. Vaast 
with its left. On the French left the XXI Corps failed to reach 
its objectives. The XXXIII Corps, under General Petain, 
alone succeeded in gaining Vimy Ridge. The Moroccan Divi- 
sion of this corps reached its objectives in two hours and was 
able to push elements beyond to exploitits success. The attacking 
troops suffered heavy losses, especially in officers, and were 
incapable of further effort. 

The French Artillery had used up much more ammuni- 
tion than had been expected and its support failed at this 
critical moment, although its displacement forward had been 
foreseen and had been successfully carried out. 

Unfortunately, it had not been taken into consideration 
that a battle on a stabilized front commences with the assault, 
and the reserves, both corps and army, were located as they 
would have been in the opening stages of a battle of maneuver. 
General Petain had, moreover, held half of the successful 
Moroccan Division in Corps reserve and that division could 
not push its success. 

When news of the success was received, it was already too 
late to exploit it. Reserves were moved at once, but they were 
too far to the rear. The reserves of the XXXIII Corps 
was fed, piecemeal, into the line to meet the German local 
counterattacks, and army reserves arrived too late to be suc- 
cessfully used. The Moroccan Division on Vimy Ridge, being 
strongly counterattacked, under a murderous cross fire of 
artillery and machine guns and without artillery support, had 
to fall back to the line: Souchez—Neuville-St. Vaast, both of 
which villages fell into the hands of the enemy. 

The conclusions drawn by General Joffre from this battle 
were that, with the powerful artillery at his disposition, a pene- 
tration of the German front was possible and could be ex- 
ploited. To do this successfully, a number of powerful attacks 
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must be made simultaneously, each on a wide front, to pre- 
vent the massing of hostile reserves in front of a successful 
attack. 

General Petain’s conclusions were similar: 

1. An attack must be most carefully prepared. 

2. Success, when attained, is most rapid. 

3. Open ground is more favorable to the attack. 

4. An attack must be made on a wide front. 

General Foch on the contrary believed that a sudden 
penetration of an organized front was not practicable, and that 
it was better to attempt to disorganize it methodically, forcing 
it back by carefully coordinated blows, as was later done, 
under his command, by the Allied Armies in 1918. 


T. F. V. N. 


NoTEs ON DELAYING ACTION BY A MOBILE FORCE OF ALL ARMS 


British Senior Officers’ Conference. Cavalry Journal (British), October, 
1923. 9 pages. 

A Senior Officers’ conference, held in England in June, 
1923, made a study of the composition and employment of a 
highly mobile force of all arms given a mission of delaying a 
superior enemy force equipped with all the modern aids of war. 

The article discussed briefly the guiding principles and 
concludes that: 

(1) Daytime concentrations of large bodies of Cavalry 
will no longer obtain, but converging attacks will be delivered 
by smaller bodies from widely separated points of departure. 

(2) The best delaying action is to deny the roads to the 
enemy by artillery and machine guns. 

(3) Contact with the enemy is best carried out by recon- 
noitering detachments and not many small patrols. 

(4) Wide and persistent flank reconnaissance is the main 
requirement of safety in which light armored cars are very 
useful. 

(5) Collecting points for information are essential. 

(6) Where favorable, the retirements are carefully planned 
and all units kept informed of the details of the commander’s 
plan; the successful execution of this depends upon the com- 
m ander’s personal observation and on good communicatons. 
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(7) Cavalry delays best by offensive threat on enemy 

flanks. 
(8) The delaying force should have artillery, machine guns, 
cavalry and infantry. 
L. G. B. 


A MANEUVER BY KUROKI 
By Reginald Kann. Revue Militaire Generale. September, 1923. 7 pages. 


The author recounts a daring maneuver in front of Liao- 
yang in 1904, carried out by Kuroki, and points out the simi- 
larity of a maneuver by von Kluck in 1914, which had different 
results, however. 

When the Japanese armies under Oyama arrived before 
Liaoyang, 29 August, 1904, First Army (Kuroki) on the right, 
Fourth Army (Nodzu) in the center, and Second Army (Oku) 
on the left, they found the Russians in a strong position in 
front of that place, facing east and south. In his front, Kuroki 
found the Russians in greater force on a longer front, and any 
attack to be made by him had to be frontal, as he had not 
sufficient force for an envelopment. Having 3 divisions in his 
army, he left one in position to hold the enemy in its front, 
and moved his other divisions north of the Taitseho River, 
leaving a gap of 15 kilometers in his line, and attacked the 
Russian left flank. The Russians failed to discover or to take 
advantage of this maneuver and to cut the army in two, by 
advancing. The maneuver was a complete success, threatened 
the Russian line of communications and caused a retreat. 

In*1914, von Kluck, in the first battle of the Marne, found 
his right threatened by the envelopment of the French Sixth 
Army. He decided not to rest on the defensive, but to throw 
back this army by taking it in flank. As in the case of Kuroki, 
not having sufficient reserves to accomplish this, he moved two 
corps, which faced the British and the Fifth French Armies, 
in order to engage the Sixth Army, thus leaving a gap of 40 
kilometers, covered by cavalry. 

These forces being insufficient to attack by envelopment, 
he moved two more corps, leaving the right of the army on his 
left (von Bulow) completely exposed, and widening the gap. 
In the author’s words, “Von Kluck did not concern himself 
otherwise than to carry out his decision to envelope the flank 
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of the Sixth Army. He preferred to sacrifice all to the German 
doctrine of war which teaches that only action against an 
enemy flank will procure success, and that the operations on 
the front of the armies have only an insignificant influence on 
the final result of the battle.” 

The British and French, finding that the opposition in 
their front had weakened, pushed forward rapidly, split the 
cavalry screen and penetrated between von Kluck and von 
Bulow, threatening von Bulow’s line of communications and 
forced his retreat. 

This author says in conclusion: “Thus a maneuver, that 
had proved a success for Kuroki, was fatal to von Kluck. 
Kuroki had discerned in the situation at Liaoyang favorable 
conditions that justified the apparent temerity of the move- 
ment; he only decided on the maneuver after carefully cal- 
culating the chances of success and the risks involved. On 
the contrary, the German general applied a theoretical formula, 
without considering the probable results. In the case presented, 
if the operations had been successful, it would have given to 
the Germans an advantage of only secondary importance, in 
comparison to the’ danger involved. Von Kluck gave prece- 
dence to an abstract principle over reality. That was the cause 
of his check.” 

C: L. S. 


THE ARTILLERY MECHANICS OF GETTYSBURG 


By Lt. Col. J. C. Wise, O. R. C. Field Artillery Journal, Nov.-Dec., 
1923. 5 pages. 

This is a criticism of the handling of the Confederate 
artillery at Gettysburg, particularly on the 3d day. 

By nightfall of 2 July, Hill’s corps was in line on Seminary 
Ridge. Ewell’s corps has just moved into line on Hill’s left 
and running east through Gettysburg with its left flank on 
Benners Hill. The artillery generally bivouacked along the 
line in rear of the infantry. In Hill’s corps alone, five battalions 
were on the west slopes of Seminary Ridge. Neither corps’ 
chief of artillery, nor General Pendleton, Lee’s chief of artillery, 
seemed to have any idea of maneuvering for suitable positions 
from which coordinated efforts could be made by concentrating 
the fires of these two corps. Again on 3 July, at the time of 
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Pickett’s charge, he was really supported by fire on the point 
of assault by the artillery of Longstreet’s corps, only. In 
Ewell’s corps there were five battalions which could have been 
used in mass with the artillery of Longstreet or Hill. In Hill’s 
corps there were 56 guns idle at the time of Pickett’s charge. 
The remainder of the artillery of Hill’s corps was used, not 
against the point of assault, but against other points. One 
battery of Ewell’s corps posted on Benners Hill, on the initia- 
tive of the battery commander, fired 48 rounds, enfilading the 
Cemetery Hill position. This fire caused considerable confusion 
and required two Union batteries to silence it. 

The author concludes that the action mentioned is an 
excellent illustration of the necessity for centering control in a 
tactical chief. Also, that, with increased range, central control 
becomes more important to the corrrect application of tactics 
of fire. He considers that the Confederate artillery chiefs were 
deficient in their ability to obtain the maximum effect from the 
guns at hand. 

The author apparently uses the term “mechanics” as 
applied to artillery tactics in place of the proper term “tactics 
of fire.”’ Using this latter term, his line of reasoning is made 
plain. The article is of interest in that it brings out the neces- 
sity of centralized tactical control of artillery in an attack and, 
especially, the principle of applying the bulk of the artillery 
in support of the main blow. 

J. P. M. 


SOME OBSERVATIONS ON ACCOMPANYING ARTILLERY 


By Lt. Col. Clarence Deems, Jr., F. A. Field Artillery Journal, Nov.- 
Dec., 1923. 8 pages. 

This article is a comparison of the tactical employment of 
the two main classes of accompanying artillery, accompanying 
guns and accompanying batteries. The motive for the prep- 
aration of the article, as stated by the author, is the fact that 
in our service at large, ‘‘there does not appear to be a clear 
conception of the tactical differences existing between the two 
main classes of accompanying artillery.” 

The article sets forth a brief outline of the history of accom- 
panying artillery, in which the author states that for some 400 
years this method of employment of artillery has existed. The 
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author then launches into his subject. The tactical similarity 
of the two classes, he briefly summarizes in the statement that 
both ‘“ * * are used to further the advance of the infantry © 
to which attached, by attacking targets insufficiently neutral- 
ized or neglected by the supporting artillery, or in assisting in 
settling an emergency situation which calls for the prompt 
employment of weapons additional to or more powerful than 
the infantry auxiliaries.’”’ The tactical differences are discussed 
under the headings: (a) Influence of Command; (b) Movement; 
(c) Location; (d) Character of Fire; (e) Safety; (f) Initial use; 
(g) Time of use; (h) Detachment of Accompanying Guns from 
an Accompanying Battery; and (i) Accompanying Guns and 
Accompanying Batteries in Simultaneous Employment by the 
Same Unit. Briefly, he presents the idea that the tactical 
differences depend mainly on the difference in the nature of 
laying, vulnerability, possibilities for concealment, suitability 
for prolonged or short periods of fire, nature of targets of each, 
closeness of physical touch, brings out the fact that the gun is 
essentially a weapon of the infantry assault battalion com- 
mander, while the battery is a weapon of the higher command. 

The author concludes, in the main, that accompanying 
artillery has long been accepted as a necessity; that it is still 
utilized in our service, when it appears that supporting artil- 
lery is unable to give proper support; that very marked dif- 
ferences do exist in the correct tactical employment of the two 
classes. 

The article is timely, in that it does fill a present need in 
setting forth plainly that there are marked differences in the 
employment of the two main types of accompanying artillery. 
It sets forth in well presented form, the teachings of the General 
Service Schools on this point. It is of particular value to 
both infantry and artillery officers, in that it deals with a 
matter that should make for the coordination of the work of 
the two arms in a field where, for success, the combined use of 
the two should be fully understood and coordinated. 

J. P. M. 
A STUDY OF THE EMPLOYMENT OF DIVISIONAL ARTILLERY IN 
THE DEFENSIVE 


By Col. E. Berniolle. French text, 31 pages and 2 maps. Revue 
d'Artillerie, August and September, 1923, pp. 180 and 208. 
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This article consists of a problem for the commander of 
division artillery in the defensive, the requirement being the 
artillery annex to the division field order. It is taken from the 
course at the Center of Artillery Tactical Studies at Metz. 

The part contained in the August issue presents the general 
and special situations, briefly from the army standpoint and, 
in some detail, from the corps standpoint. The complete 
division field order (plan de defense de la division) is given 
under the following paragraphs: 

I. The mission of the corps. The division zone of action 
(by marked map which also shows the enemy works and 
dispositions). 

II. The trace of the battle position, including the main 
line of resistance and the lines to be occupied by regimental 
and division reserves. ‘ 

III. Assignment of regimental sectors and missions. Dis- 
position of troops upon the position. Division and corps 
reserve. 

IV. Conduct of the defense. Strength of the outpost and 
its disposition upon the line of observation and in the delaying 
area; strong points to be organized within the delaying area; 
action of the outpost in case of attack; resistance within the 
delaying area. Fire action of the infantry; artillery; antitank 


V. Preparation of counterattacks. Local counterattacks; 
those by the division reserve; coordination between the infantry 
and the artillery. 

VI. Works, priority. 

VII. Command posts. 

The part contained in the September issue presents the 
formal artillery annex to the division field order. This is 
based upon the division field order; and upon the artillery 
paragraph of the corps order, which is given in full in the August 
issue. 

The annex is given under the following paragraphs and 
detailed plans: 

(a) Composition of the artillery (organic and attached). 


(b) A general statement of the missions of the artillery 
and restrictions upon its emplacement. 


guns. 
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(c) Assignment of artillery to support of infantry units. 
Artillery battalions assigned to direct support of infantry 
regiments. Artillery battalions assigned (portee) to general 
support of the division. 155-mm. (howitzer) assigned to general 
support of the division. 

_ (d) A general statement of the counter preparations to be 
prepared. 

(e) A general statement of fires to be delivered during the 
attack. 

(f) Fires in the interior of the battle position. A table 
of missions, zones of action, liaison and C. P.’s. A plan of 
counter preparation. A plan elaborating paragraph “‘e’’ above 
and providing for the delivery of emergency fires and the short 
limits of such fires as follows: 

In front of the most advanced elements; in front of and in 
the intervals between strong points in the delaying area; in 
front of the main line of resistance. 

Points of interest in the article are: 

The absence of any rigid classification of zone defense; 
dependence upon a single position, with a deep outpost and 
delaying area; provision for a stopping position about 13000 
yards in rear of the battle position; the insistence upon ob- 
served fires in the defense; provision for close association of 
infantry and artillery commanders; the use of defensive con- 
centrations in the delaying area and the manner of supporting 
the isolated strong points in the delaying area; the provision 
for short limits of fire in the delaying area at different phases 
of the attack, with time schedules to be used between such 
phases in case of failure of observation; emphasis on value of 
artillery fire in mass and depth and subordination of the defen- 
sive barrage. 

P. V..K. 


ArMy ARTILLERY IN THE MEUSE-ARGONNE 


By Major General Edward F. McGlachlin, U.S. A. 9 pages, 1 map 
ideas Journal, November, 1923, p. 544. 

The task assigned the First American Army in the Meuse- 
Argonne offensive included an attack on a sixteen mile front 
to a depth varying from seven to ten miles, through rough, 
wooded and difficult terrain, notably deficient in roads, well 
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adapted by nature to the defense and strengthened to an 
elaborate degree during the preceding four years. The 
ultimate object of the operation was the rupture of the rail 
“botile-neck” between Sedan and Mezieres. A_ further 
object was to decrease the resistance offered by the Germans on 
other parts of the Allied front due to the probable attraction 
of reserves to the important Meuse valley. Only by securing 
the Mezieres line of retreat could the Germans avoid a com- 
plete overthrow. 

The Meuse-Argonne offensive is usually divided into three 
phases; the first from September 26 to October 3; the second to 
October 31; and the third to November 11. October 14 was 
another critical date, as the situation then again became 
stabilized. 

There were in the First Army west of the Meuse, at the 
disposition of Corps and Divisions, six hundred and twenty 
75-mm. guns, one hundred and eight 105-mm. guns, ninety- 
six 155-mm. guns, three hundred and forty 155-mm. howitzers, 
twenty-four 8” howitzers and one hundred and twenty trench 
mortars. On the way were thirty-six more 75-mm. guns, 
eight 8’’ howitzers and sixteen 9.2”’ howitzers, to arrive October 
27. Under the direct command of the army artillery com- 
mander, in the same area, were one hundred and seventy 
serviceable long range 155-mm. guns. Thus, on a front of 
sixteen miles there were 1,538 pieces of artillery, not counting 
thirty-eight heavy railway guns and eighteen antiaircraft guns, 
a part of which were eventually used. 

The plans for the employment of the artillery were drawn 
up in detail for all the artillery of the army, including corps and 
divisional artillery, by the army artillery staff. These plans 
were made in advance of the receipt of army orders, based on 
various assumed army plans and required but little change 
after army orders were completed. The corps and divisional 
artillery plans were offered as suggestions and in thc expecta- 
tion that they would be modified and improved upon by the 
artillery commanders on the ground. 

Of the three officers who had almost everything to do with 
the preparation of the larger features of these plans, all were 
graduates of the Artillery School, one was an honor graduate 
of the School of the Line and a graduate of the Army Staff 
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College, and one was a graduate of the Army War College; one 
came from the Military Academy and one had served on the 
General Staff. 

The attack all along the front was preceded by an intense 
artillery preparation of two hours’ duration and the two subse- 
quent steps of the center corps were preceded by destructive 
fires during the time required by that corps to make the pre- 
ceding bound. The fire was, in general, by concentration on 
comparatively large areas—in one case an area of about 240 
acres. 
The effectiveness of this artillery fire is well established 
by the testimony of prisoners, by the number and condition 
of captured batteries and ammunition dumps, and by recon- 
naissance made after the armistice. 

The operation showed “how tremendously effective is 
artillery support, how exceedingly important are knowledge of 
its power and the ability to apply it, and how intelligent 
planning, to include small details, in time for modification to 
suit local conditions, may accomplish results in the face of des- 
perate resistance.” The lessons learned can be taught all officers 
by combined service and demonstrations on a large scale for 
high commanders and superior staff officers. This requires 
that “Congress support plenty of troops in suitable localities 
to provide training for mixed forces continually, for great 
bodies occasionally, and ensure a large attendance at well 
equipped and thoroughly staffed army schools, for study, 
research, teaching and learning, by regular, national guard and 
reserve officers.” “It further follows, that, as knowledge can- 
not be applied in the absence of its implements, the Congress 
must provide proper reserves of material to tide over the inter- 
val of the whole year that will be necessary for our industries 
to be placed in a position of sufficient production capacity.” 

N. B. R. 


AtR SERVICE OPERATIONS IN COAST ARTILLERY SERVICE 
PRACTICE 


By Capt. I. H. Edwards, A. S., and 1st Lieut. G. H. Burgess, A. S. 
Coast Artillery Journal, October, 1923. 11 pages. 


The article describes the work of the Air Service in con- 
nection with twenty-two firing problems conducted from Fort 
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Mills, Corregidor Island, P. 1. The points of general interest 
are: 

The successful use of two-way radio communication, and 
the successful application of the “lay-on-me’’ method for 
obtaining the direction of the target. 

The airplanes were equipped with Navy spark transmit- 
ting sets, Type CP-1110, and with Signal Corps receiving sets, 
Type SCR 75. Two-way communication was effected to a 
distance of 30 miles, and no failures were reported. Three 
fire problems were conducted in which the location of the 
targets were unknown to both the artillery and the air service. 
Targets were located by air reconnaissance, and the direction 
thereto obtained by tracking the flight of the airplane by 
azimuth telescopes located at the batteries. 

Ranges were reported by the airplane observer, who based 
his calculations on the time of flight of the airplane. The 
speed of the plane was obtained by timing its flight’ over a 
measured course approximately 5000 yards long, lying 
parallel to the general direction of the target. 

The results were excellent. The ranges varied from 16000 
to 23000 yards, and in all cases the correct range was obtained 
for the second shot. The spotting was such that but few 
rounds were required to obtain hits, and in the problem in- 
volving the range of 23000 yards, the sixth shot was but ten 
yards to the left. 

The results appear more striking when it is considered 
that the personnel of the firing batteries was largely Filipino. 

R. C. K. 


Is CHEMICAL WARFARE MoRE INHUMAN THAN GUN FIRE? 


By Lieut. Colonel A. P. Francine, O. R. C. 6 pages. Military Surgeon, 
October, 1923, p. 365. 


The author bases his discussion on his extensive personal 
experience in the World War and on statistics from the same. 
He brings out the following facts: 

a. More than one-fourth of all our battle casualties in 
France were due to gas alone. 

b. Less than 2 per cent of these died, while 24 per cent 
of those injured by various types of gun fire died. 
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e. Gun fire injuries caused 25 times more permanent 
blindness than did gas. 

d. The impression in regard to the terrible effects of gas 
arises from its early use against surprised and defenseless 
.troops. 

e. Gas casualties bear a direct relation to gas discipline. 

f. Gases, other than mustard, rapidly became non-effective 
due to gas defense measures. 

g. Mustard gas is the most effective of all battle gases, in 
that it is the greatest casualty producer and the most widely 
used. 
h. Mustard gas caused 90 per cent of all gas casualties 
received at one large gas hospital. 80 per cent of these were 
not serious and were out of bed within 48 hours. 

i. Chemical warfare put more men out of action with less 
permanent injury than any other branch of the service. 

The author also believes that chemical warfare will be an 
important factor in future wars, and calls attention to the 
necessity of fostering the dye industry and of continuing study 
and research in the use of chemicals in order that we may be 
prepared for eventualities. 

C. C. McC. 
THE MILITARY MAP OF THE FUTURE 
By Major W. M. Walker, O. R. C. Military Engineer, Sept.-Oct., 
. 6 pages. 
This article describes the advantages and methods of 
production of a map, which combines the chief value of a relief 
map with all the accuracy of a contoured map. It is produced 
by superimposing on a contoured map a photograph of an 
equally accurate relief model of the same area. The average 
person has difficulty in reading a contoured map, as his mind 
fails to translate the contour lines into the features of relief 
they are supposed to represent. One of the problems of modern 
war is the training of large numbers of men, newly inducted 
into the military service, in the comprehension and efficient 
use of maps; and maps which show relief, in a form generally 
or easily comprehended, are a prime necessity for military 
instruction and operations. 

The new map is a result of experiences in France, where an 
effort was made to supply corps and divisions with relief models 
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of their sectors, over which were posted the corresponding 
contoured battle maps. The demand for the relief maps became 
so great that it was necessary to substitute photographic 
copies, made under oblique lighting, and these latter proved 
more satisfactory than the relief maps themselves. i 

The present map is produced by photographing a plain 
relief model under oblique lighting, to bring out the relief by 
the contrast of light and shadow, and printing the half-tones so 
obtained on the flat contoured map. The over printing is done 
in a color that interferes very little with the legibility of the 
data on the contoured map. The most severe criticism of the 
map is that it makes map reading too easy. 

R. R. R. 


FRENCH ARMY MANEUVERS 


From the Army, Navy & Air Force Gazette, Sept. 29, 1923. p, 463. 
(Entire article is here reprinted.) 

“The principal object of the Army maneuvers in the Rhone 
valley, which have recently taken place, was to test, under 
conditions resembling as nearly as possible those of actual 
warfare, the value of new weapons, such as fast motor cater- 
pillars, motor machine-guns and various forms of tanks. One 
conclusion, already reached, is that these modern weapons 
have proved powerful and efficacious, but only on the condition 
that they are regarded as auxiliaries and are supported by 
sufficient bodies of infantry or cavalry, says the Daily Tele- 
graph Paris correspondent. The maneuvers were carried out 
only with small forces, a reinforced cavalry division as an 
attacking army, and a reinforced infantry division as defender, 
while the auxiliary weapons which have played so important a 
part were so numerous as to appear out of proportion to the 
mass of ordinary troops employed. A military writer in the 
Figaro considers that one lesson of the operations just concluded 
is a definition of the limitations of cavalry action in pursuit of 
a beaten enemy. They have shown, he says, that a com- 
paratively feeble party of a fleeing enemy, well equipped 
according to modern standards, can hold up vastly superior 
numbers long enough to permit of the reorganization of the 
retreating force. ‘Lightning campaigns on the lines of the 
Napoleonic maneuvers of other days, which seem to haunt the 
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ideas of certain soldiers, are no longer possible under modern 
conditions.’ The same critic finds that there is much yet to 
be learned as to the coordination of cavalry work with that of 
motor machine-guns and caterpillars, since at present the efforts 
to employ both these arms together are often attended with 
_tactical errors and confusion. The infantry operations were 
remarkable, on the other hand, and showed more clearly 
than ever the wonderful adaptability of these troops to chang- 
ing conditions, their speed in organizing new positions, and the 
high degree of perfection they have attained in liaison work.”’ 


THE GERMAN LONG RANGE GUN 
6 W. Miller. 6 pages. Army Ordnance, Sept.-Oct., and Nov.- 


The author of this article was a colonel in the Artillery 
Division of the U. S. Ordnance Department during the World 
War, and is now a member of the faculty of the University of 
Michigan. 

The article is a collection of information from all available 
sources, an evaluation of this information, and a conclusion as 
to the nature of the piece, carriage, projectile and propelling 
charge. It includes a discussion of the motive for construc- 
tion, the use of this type of armament in the bombardment of 
Paris and a conclusion as to the value. 

Although required by the terms of the peace treaty to 
turn over one of the guns to the Allies, the Germans have failed 
to do so, have destroyed all the guns, and have been most 
successful in their attempt to keep all first hand information 
from the Allies. From an examination of their emplacements, 
of one carriage captured by the Belgians, of the projectiles as 
reconstructed from fragments, and of bits of material found 
in one place and another, together with the piecing together of 
information from all sources, particularly of interviews held in 
Germany and Austria by various commissions since the Armis- 
tice, definite conclusions are now available. 

The piece. Eighteen guns were manufactured. Naval 
gun 38-cm. tubes were lined with 140-calibre 210-mm. tubes. 
As the rifling was out, these were rebored to 240-mm., and it 
was contemplated to rebore them to 260-mm. To overcome 
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droop, due to length of tube, it is probable that steel rod 
trusses were used along the length of the tube. 

The charge. A charge equivalent to about 525 pounds of 
nitroglycerine powder is indicated. This gave a powder cham- 
ber pressure of about 67000 Ibs. per square inch, double the 
usual normal pressure for cannon. With an angle of departure. 
of 55 degrees, the projectile traversed, for a greater part of 
its time of flight (time of flight about 3 minutes), through 
atmosphere of such rarity as to oppose relatively little resistance, 
and attained a range of about 72 miles. 

The projectile. The 210-mm. shells weighed 264 pounds 
and contained a bursting charge of about 18 pounds. As 
copper rotating bands had been found to shear off completely, 
due to the tremendous muzzle velocity, the projectile was 
rifled to fit the rifling of the tube. This gave successful ex- 
terior ballistic results, but very rapidly destroyed the accuracy 
of the gun. It appears that after 50 rounds, they were rebored. 

The carriage. The gun position consisted of a prepared 
pit with platform. The transport carriage was a railway car; 
it was run over the platform, centered, trucks removed, and 
carriage lowered onto platform. Ball bearings allowed all- 
around traverse. 

Use. The guns were used for the bombardment of Paris, 
between March 23 and August 9, 1918, from positions near 
Laon, then Ham and Fere-en-Tardenois, and finally again 
from Loan. It was usual to employ the guns in pairs, one shot 
from each, every half hour. 303 shots were fired, 183 striking 
within the walls of Paris. It is extremely interesting to note 
both, the measures taken by the Germans to prevent inter- 
ruption of fire by the French, and the French counterbattery 
measures. 


P. H. W. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS RECEIVED 
IN THE LIBRARY 


THE ARTILLERY: WHAT IT HAS BEEN; WHAT IS IT; AND WHAT 

IT SHOUD BE 

By General Herr, French Army. French text, 344 p and 4 sketches. 
(Berger-Levrault, Paris, 1923; 3d Edition.) G. S. S. Library No. 355.47. 

The author, General Herr, was at the head of the French 
Commission appointed, soon after the armistice, to study the 
question of artillery. The book here under discussion appears 
to be the result of that study and to be generally parallel to 
the report of that commission. It is of interest to our service 
mainly in comparison with the report of the so called ‘“Wester- 
velt”” Board, from which it does not appear to differ in any 
important respect, concerning the types of artillery desired. 

In Part I, beginning with the outbreak of the World War 
(at which time the French doctrine was that the 75-mm. gun 
was adapted to all missions), the increase in the quantity and 
calibre of artillery is traced through the different stages of the 
war to include the time of the armistice. A short chapter is 
devoted to the development of the German artillery, which 
proceeded along the same lines as that of the French. The 
historical matter given herein is concerned only with the quanti- 
ty and kinds of artillery used in the major operations. 

Part II deals with what the artillery should be in time of 
war. The author’s conclusions may be summarized as follows: 

1. For the immediate accompaniment of the infantry:— 
a 65-mm. or 75-mm. rapid fire howitzer, with a maximum range 
of at least 2500 meters, armored against machine gun bullets, 
carried or drawn by a light caterpillar tractor, weight of 
howitzer and transport not to exceed 4 tons. 

2. For the direct support of the infantry:— 


(a) Light guns: calibre, 75-mm.—weight of heavy projectile, not 
more than 8 kg (18 lbs.); weight of light projectile, 6 kg (13 lbs.); 
Transport—horse drawn. 

(b) Light howitzers: calibre, 85 to 100-mm.—weight of bat yage 
12 kg (26.5 lbs.); range, from 3 to 12 km (3300 to 13000 yds.); other 
characteristics, as for light guns. 


3. For destruction of materiel objects: 


(a) Medium howitzers: calibre, 155-mm.—Range, 4 to 14 km (five 
zones); Transport—tractor drawn. 
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(b) Heavy howitzers: calibre, 240-mm.—Range, 12 to 16 km 
(18000 to 18000 yds.); Transport (several loads) tractor drawn 


(c) Long range guns: calibre, 155-mm.—Range, 20 to 25 km 
(22000 to 27500 yds.). 


4. For the destruction of organized forces of the enemy: all 


5. For counterbattery: medium and heavy howitzers and 
long range guns. 

6. For interdiction: 

tb) Medius Range, 16 km (17000 yds 

7. For attack against tanks, calibre 75-mm.: High initial 
velocity (700 m); mounted in tanks; weight, 4 tons. 

8. For attack against air craft: Against high-flying air 
craft; calibre 75-mm. and 105-mm.; range, 8000 m.; high 
velocity. Against low-flying air craft; machine guns and 37- 
mm. guns with a rate of fire of 100 to 120 per minute. 

9. Railroad artillery: 

Hi calibre, 450-mm. 
ar mortar, to 500-mm.—Range, 25 km 


(b) Very long range guns, calibre, 240-mm to270-mm.—Range, 
40 to 60 km (25 to 37 miles). 


ass‘ca range guns, calibre, 20-cm. (8-inch)—Range, 200 km 
10. Quantity of artillery: On the basis of the three 
fundamental principles governing the employment of artillery, 
i.e., surprise, mass and depth of deployment, the author calcu- 
lates that 575 battalions of light artillery and 535 battalions 
of heavy artillery will be required by an army of 100 divisions 
attempting a breakthrough of an organized position on a 150 
km front. 

11. Organization: Division artillery;—accompaniment, 
—1 battalion of 3 batteries of 6 pieces (65-mm.), (an integral 
part of the division artillery, but under command of the infan- 
try in action). Direct support:—2 battalions of light guns 
(75-mm.); 2 battalions of light howitzers (105-mm.); 1 bat- 
talion of medium guns (105). 

Corpo Vatialions of 166mm, guns} 1 Fesiment, 


and light and medium guns and light howitzers, at least equal to that 
given above for one division. ns 
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Army artillery—none assigned; to be drawn from General 

Headquarters Reserve, 

General Headquarters Reserve—all types. 
_ Part III discusses the artillery required in time of peace, 
the technical studies which should be pursued, the industrial 
mobilization in time of war, mobilization and training cf the 
artillery, and gives a survey of the status of artillery in various 
countries in 1922. 

The book is written in a simple and direct style, which, 
combined with its diction, makes it comparatively ‘“easy” 
French reading. 

N. B. R. 


THE INFANTRY OF TOMORROW 


Report of a Committee of the French Chamber of Deputies 
on the proposed organization of the Infantry of the French 
Army, 1912. 

This article is a discussion of the act governing the organi- 
zation of the Infantry of the French Army which was in effect 
at the beginning of the war, in August, 1914. 

It contains a historical sketch of the infantry organiza- 
tion of the army from 1870 to 1912; a discussion of the needs of 
the infantry in peace and war, as well as a discussion of the 
proposed law. 

It may be useful for reference. 

E. A. M. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF INTERNATIONAL LAW 


By T. J. Lawrence, M. A., LL. D.; post-war revision by P. H. Winfield, 
LL.D., Seventh Edition, 1923. 766 pages. (D. C. Heath & Co., Chicago.) 
Library No. 341. 

The principle interest of this edition of this book attaches 
to the new material inserted by the reviser. Professor Law- 
rence, whose death occurred very shortly after the World 
War, followed very closely the influences of that struggle 
upon International Law, and though the broad general lines 
of the changes brought about were covered by him in lectures 
during the War, yet his death came before he himself had an 
opportunity to incorporate these into a revision of his book. 
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Professor Winfield then undertook the task of revision, and 
the character of his work is disclosed by the following pref- — 
atory words: 

“He (Professor Lawrence) earnestly supported the nascent 
League of Nations, which lost in him a wise and fearless cham- 
pion. That the two root ideas of the Covenant of the League— 
the prevention of unnecessary war, and the promotion of 
international social and economic cooperation—are sound, 
nobody can doubt.” 

This strikes the keynote of the whole revision. Professor 
Winfield makes it clear, however, that his attitude is that the 
Covenant of the League of Nations does not seek to prevent 
all war, but that it does seek to prevent all unnecessary war. 

The revised portions have been inserted in brackets, so 
that it is quite easy for the reader to follow through quite 
rapidly the new matter that has been introduced. 

The author advances the opinion that the League of 
Nations and the recent Washington Conference on the Limita- 
tion of Armaments constitute, together with the preceding 
Hague Conferences, unmistakable evidence of the growing 
solidarity of nations. 

The Monroe Doctrine, it is asserted, is no portion of In- 
ternational Law, but is merely a time-honored expression of 
American foreign policy, and, notwithstanding assertions which 
are frequently heard to the contrary, no exceptions were made 
to this policy by the treaty arranged at the Conference on the 
Limitation of Armament, and subsequently ratifield, respecting 
our Pacific possessions. 

Recent examples are cited in support of the moral justifica- 
tion of extending civilized rule over backward tribes in order 
that they may be raised to a higher plane of civilization. 

Many new features are introduced and discussed in an 
interesting way. Among these it is stated that Switzerland is 
now the only remaining permanently neutralized state in the 
world, Belgium and Luxemburg having ceased to be such as a 
result of the World War; that the Island of Cyprus, until 
annexed by Great Britain in 1914, was a part of the dominion 
of one power, but was at the same time governed by another; 
that Iceland became a protectorate of Denmark in 1918, and 
that the Treaty of Versailles constituted Danzig a ‘‘Free City’’ 
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under the protection of the League of Nations in 1919; that 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa are separate 
members of the League of Nations; that mandates were first 
introduced into International Law in 1919, and that the powers 
of sovereignty being exercised by the League of Nations makes 
it an international person sui generis. 

Other new matters are discussed, as that the subsoil 
beneath the sea is now recognized as capable of acquisition 
through occupation by maritime states excavating seawards, 
but the outstanding and distinctive feature of the revision is its 
careful exposition and valiant championship of the League of 
Nations. 

C. M. D. 


THE GERMAN ARMY DURING THE WAR OF 1914-18 
By General Buat. French text, 69 pages. (Librairie Chapelot, Paris.) 


This work deals in general with the greatness of the Ger- 
man Army at the beginning of the war, its gradual decadence, 
and its resort to maneuvers on interior lines, whereby troops 
were shifted from one European front to another to meet 
corresponding exigencies. ; 

The author concludes that, in the preparation for war, the 
German General Staff did not know how to profit by the Ger- 
man superiority in numbers; that the German army should have 
consisted of 600,000 more men than it did; that if this addi- 
tional force had been employed, the Germans could have 
extended their enveloping right wing to the North Sea and 
English Channel and directly menaced England, thus making 
the battle of the Marne a practical impossibility. 

The author is of the opinion that in the utilization of re- 
serves, France with its 38 million of inhabitants made a better 
effort, than did Germany, with its 68 million people. The 
Germans made a mistake early in the war in their estimate of 
the offensive capacity of large units composed entirely of 
reservists, which error General Buat believes was common to 
both sides, in that neither France nor Germany had given, in 
time of peace, sufficient attention to the training of reservists. 

The author gives the German General Staff great credit 
for the organization of more than one hundred divisions during 
the war, and for the transfer of 115 divisions, out of a maximum 
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of 240, from one front to another during the course of the war; 
but, with pardonable pride, claims equal credit for the French 
General Staff in similar undertakings. 

H. S. G. 
How To SOLVE TACTICAL PROBLEMS 


sal By Brevet Ls. Col Sevatier. French text, 216 pages. (3d Edition.) 

As stated in the preface of this book, it is destined for the 
use of young officers who some day will have tactical problems 
to solve, but is of more immediate use to candidates for the 
Ecole de Guerre. 

In the preface the author points out the common erroneous 
belief of officers that questions of tactics are questions of 
methods of application, and that familiarity with the methods © 
of the day will enable one to hit the solution of the instructor. 

The text consists of a compilation of tactical problems, 
most of which, by the author’s admission, were taken from the 
course at the Ecole de Guerre. Problems covering a wide 
range of situations involving detachments of different arms and 
combined arms are stated; the requirements call for decisions 
that would confront commanders and general staff officers as 
to the tactical employment of the troops available; different 
principles are stated and their application discussed in detail; 
and finally the lessons drawn are pointed out. In general the 
book is similar in scope to “Tactical Principles and Decisions,” 
The General Service Schools. It would doubtless prove of 
value to officers preparing for the Ecole de Guerre. 

C. L. 


PROVISIONAL REGULATIONS FOR THE TACTICAL EMPLOYMENT 

OF LARGE UNITS 

By the French General Staff. French text, 187 pages. (Issued by the 
Minister of War, October, 1921.) For complete translation see Instructors’ 
File No. 550-M. 

This book corresponds broadly to our Field Service 
Regulations covering only the division, the army corps, and 
the field army. The regulations therein contained were form- 
ulated by a board of officers convened by the French Govern- 
ment at the conclusion of the war, and consisting of distin- 
guished military leaders, headed by Marshal Petain. 
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The text includes organization in general, the high com- 
mand, organization and characteristics of the different arms 
and services, on the march, in offensive and defensive action, 
and under miscellaneous conditions, such as operations in 
mountainous regions, night operations, etc. Part IV is devoted 
to the functioning of the services, means of communication, 
supply and maintenance, sanitary service, and transport. 

In view of its extraordinary authority, based, as it is, upon 
long and recent experience in war, this work is considered of 
general value to the instructors and faculty of these schools 
and, in order to make the work accessible to all, a complete 
translation into English has been prepared of this volume. 

E. V. D. M. 


THE GENESIS OF THE BATTLE OF THE MARNE (SEPTEMBER 1914) 
By General H. LeGros. French text, 214 pages. (Payot, Paris.) 


This book is devoted to an exposé of the mistakes made by 
Joffre prior to and during the first Battle of the Marne. In the 
opinion of the author, the French should have engaged ‘in no 
general offensive, but should have defended along the frontier, 
relying on inundations to prevent the German envelopment 
of their left. 

In the opinion of the author, Joffre had no plan after 
the defeat at the second line, other than a defensive, and 
was figuring on abandoning Paris and Verdun and retiring 
south of the Seine when General Gallieni convinced him that 
an attack in flank against von Kluck would not only save 
Paris, but would inflict a decisive defeat on the Germans. 

The plan for the French offensive, therefore, had its origin 
with Gallieni, and the latter, and not Joffre, was responsible 
for the battle of the Marne in 1914. Such is the conclusion of 
the author. 

The author is also of the opinion that Joffre again failed by 
not making Gallieni’s enveloping group stronger. 

Generally, the work is an endeavor to give Gallieni the 
credit for the check suffered by the Germans at the first Battle 
of the Marne. 

H. S. G. 
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DOCUMENTS RECEIVED IN INSTRUCTORS’ 
FILE ROOM 


FROM THE ARMY WAR COLLEGE 


Instructors’ 
COMMAND COURSE File No. 
Notes on Artillery in Cooneston with Map Exercise No. 1 
Employment of the Air et in Map Exercise No. 1. 
Maj. H. C. Pratt, A. S... -P.H. 159-B-10 


y 
Employment of Tanks in Combat by the Higher Command. 
Map Exercise No.1. By Maj. J. A. McAndrew, Inf. P.H. 159-B-11 
Signal Communications for Higher Commands. Lecture 
General Remarks on Supply Phases, Map Exercise No. 1. 
By Col. T. A. Roberts, F. A. -P.H. 159-B-13 
Notes on . Employment of Chemicals in Connection with 
Map Exercise No. 1 (1st and 2d Phases). By Maj. 
W.N. Schulz, C. E. Command Course No. 14..........P.H. 159-B-14 
General Remarks on 1st Requirement, Second Phase. 
(Penetration of a Defensive Screen), Map Exercise No. 
1. By Lt. Col. Walter S. Grant, Cav. Command 
General Remarks on First Phase. (March of Army Pag 
Concentration Area to Line of Battle). Map Exercise 
No. 1. By Lt. Col. W. S. Grant, Cav. Command 


G-2 COURSE 


Outline of the G-2 Course. Assignments to Committees....P.H. 159-D 
Estimates of the Strategic Situation. Lecture by‘ Col. Wm 
Some Effects of the Washington Conference on American 
ae ae. Lecture by Capt. H. F. Schofield, 


Political and Economic Conditions in India. Lecture by 

Summary of the Estimate on Mexico. Conf. by Com. No. 


a of the Estimate on Argentina, Brazil and Chile. 
sie of the Estimate on Italy. Conf. by Com. No. 3_P.H. 159-D-7 
Military Intelligence Division, War Department General 
Staff. a by Col. W. K. Naylor, G. S., A. C. 


International Communications. Lecture by Mr. Walter 

Comparative Government from the Standpoint of Thats 

Strengih. Lecture by Dr. Wm. Starr Myers H. 159-D-10 
Summary of the Estimate on Turkey and Greece. Conf 


Summary of the Estimate on France. Conf. by Com. No. 5 P.H. 159-D-12 
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The Duties of G-2 of : ye Area. Lecture by Lt. Col. 


Summary of the ahah on Germany. Conf. by Com. 
Summary of the Estimate on Poland. Conf. by Com. 
Seine of the Estimate on Russia. Conf. by Com. 
Sustains of the Estimate on Succession States, Austria- 
Hungary. Conf. by Com. No. 9. -P.H. 159-D-17 
Summary of the Estimate on Canada and Newfoundland. 
Conf. by Com. No. 10.. -P.H. 159-D-18 
Summary of the Estimate on the British Empire (less Canada 
and Newfoundland). Conf. by Com. No. 11 ..P.H. 159-D-19 


Study of the Rights of Poland in regard to the Movement ‘of 

Troops and War Material earner Danzig. By Lt. 

Col. Peter J. Hennessey, Cav.. 
Summary of the Estimate on Japan. ~ Conf. by Com. 

No. 12 -H. 159-D-21 


Summary of the Estimate on China. Conf. “by” Com. 
uilinern i the Estimate on the Manpower of ‘the United 
States. Conf. by Com. No. 14, Sub-Com. No. L__.P.H. 159-D-23 
ales i | of the Estimate on the Economic Situation of the 
U.S. Conf. by Sub-Com. No. III, of Com. No. 14..P.H. 159-D-25 
sepa of the Estimate on Certain Special Features % 
uropean Situation. Conf. by Com. No. 15.......P.H. 159-D-26 
Pri... of the Estimate on the har Eastern Situation. 


Conf. by Com. No. 16 ' -P.H. 159-D-28 
Summary of the Estimate on Raw Materials. Conf. b 
Com. No. 17. G-2 Course No. 29. -H. 159-D-29 


Summary of the Estimate on the Functions of the G-2 Divi- 
sion in Time of War. Conf. by Com. No. 21. os 
Course No, 33 P.H. 159-D-33 


G-3 COURSE 


Studies in Applied History. I. Staff Organization. Lecture 
by Col. O. L. Spaulding, F. A P.H. 159-C-1 


MISCELLANEOUS COURSE 


War nny, Methods of Graphic Presentation. Extracts 
from lecture by Lt. Col. Parker Hitt, Inf.............. P.H. 159-A-4 


FROM THE INFANTRY SCHOOL 


P . Introductory Lecture. Phenomena of the 

Psychology. Second Lecture. Psychology of Efficiency...P.H. 149-39 
Psychology. Third Lecture. Psychology of Leadership..._P.H. 149-40 
The Army of the U. S. 4 lectures. The beginning of our 

Army—Years of Revolution—The Civil War— 

From the Civil War up to the present time... P.H. 149-41 to 44 
Flank Guards. Action of Covering Forces—Flank Guards 

—General Discussion. Conference... P.H. 149-54 
Offensive Combat. Principles—Historical Data—Pro- 

cedure in offensive combat. Conference... ..P.H. 149-55 
The Organization of the Infantry School. Organization ‘of 

the Classes—Administration of School Division. 

Lecture P.H. 149-58 
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Regiment in Attack with attached or supporting Artillery. 
Reinforced regiment in attack. Conference... P.H. 149-61 
March Protection. Advance Guards—Rear Guards. 
... P.H. 149-62 
Marches, Camps, Shelter. Preparation for marches— 
Halts—Security-—Conduct marches. Conference. P.H. 149-63 
Capture and Occupation of Towns. Domestic Distur- 
bances—Preparation for occupation—Offensive 
action against a domestic city. Conference... P.H. 149-64 
Withdrawal from Action. Combat Principles—The With- 
drawal—-Conduct of the Withdrawal. Conference...P.H. 149-65 


FROM THE CAVALRY SCHOOL 


Cavalry Marches. Dept. of Tactics, Cav. School... P.H. 161-4 
Organization of a Cavalry Division. Dept. of Tactics......... P.H. 161-6 
Scouting and Patrolling, Mounted. Scouting—Reconnoi- 

tering Patrols—Dept. of Tactics_. ......P.H. 161-7 
Liaison. Signal Communication—Connecting Files and 

Connecting Groups—Liaison Officers and Liaison 

Agents.—Dept. of Tactics... P.H. 161-14 
Halt for the Night. Considerations influencing choice of 

campsite—Going into Camp—The Halt Order.— 

Movement by Rail. Study of the railway cars and trains 

required for the movement of the units of a cavalry 


division by rail. Conference: P.H. 160-3 
Meeting Engagement, Combat, Cavalry vs. a Con- 

Halt for the Night and Outpost. Conference ...................... P.H. 160-12 


Rear Guard and Delaying Action. viene Problem....P.H. 160-13 
Advance Guard Action. Use of a troop of cavalry as an 

advance guard of a cavalry regiment. Conference 

Problem P.H. 160-14 


FROM THE FIELD ARTILLERY SCHOOL 


Log. 1—Arti in Bivouac and Billets. Considerations 

affecting selection and — of bivouac areas. 

50-7 
Log. 2—Field Artillery | on the March. “ Marches—Security 

on the march—Conduct of marches—March dis- 

cipline. Conference... P.H. 50-8 


AIR SERVICE ADVANCED FLYING SCHOOL 


saa and Cavalry Contact. Distribution and Duties of 
Air Service Troops from Corps down. (Six lectures).....P.H. 25-1 
Artillery Contact. Communication between Airplane and 
and Panels—dAerial for 
illery .....P.H. 25-7 
Liaison Contact and ‘Command for ‘the Division. Air 
Service Liaison in general—Communications—Mis- . 
sions and Reports. Dept. of Observation... P.H. 25-9 
Strategy and Air Service. Offensive and oo oe 
tion of the Objective—By Group Capt. A. 
Chamier, C. M. G., D. S. 0., 0. B. E., Reval Aix Force. -P.H. 25-11 
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i, and Imperial Defense. The Influence in Aa 


Future of Aircraft upon Problems of eaperial 
fense.—(Jour. Royal United Serv. Inst., by Fl 
Lieut. C. J. Mackay, M.C., D. F.C., Royal Force). -P.H. 25-12 


FROM THE SIGNAL SCHOOL 


Training Schedule for a Division Signal ae Pam- 
phlet No. 2.—Dept. of 
Signal Communications for all Arms ilitary Meseager— 
a8 and Services—Message Centers— 
tem—Radio System—Signal Agencies of Combat 
Unite Codes and ical In- 
formation:—Pamphlet No. 2.—Dept. Applied 
P.H. 157-3 
Line Construction. Field Exercises.—Pamphlet No. 3. 
Dept. of Communication Engineering ...P.H. 157-4 
The Solution of Military Codes and Ciphers. ‘A Course of | 
Fourteen Lectures.—Pamphlet No. 4.—Dept. of 
Applied Communications... 157-5 


..P.H. 157-2 


FROM THE QUARTERMASTER CORPS SCHOOL 


Quartermaster Supply up to and pachaling. Ge Regiment. 

MO 2.—Lecture by Capt. Fred E. Hagen, a. M. C._.P.H. 51-2 
Quartermaster Supply up to include the Division. MO 3.— 

Q. M. Personnel—Motor Transport Animal Re- 


FROM THE NAVAL War COLLEGE 


The Great Lessons from Nelson for Today. By Lt. Com- 

mander D. W. Knox, U. S. N.—(From U. S. Naval 

Inst. Proceedings, Mar.-Apr., 1914.00. P.H. 158-2 
The Psychology of the Navy. By Prof. Hugo Munster “yer” 

—Address to the U. S. Naval War College, June 4, 1912..P.H. 158-3 
Some Underlying Principles of Morale. By Commander 

D. W. Knox, U. S. N. (From U. S. Naval Inst. 


Proceedings, Nov.-Dec., 1916... P.H. 158-5 
Military Character. Lecture by Capt. Wm. S. ae 
U. S. Navy to the Civilian Volunteers... P.H. 158-7 


South American eT Lecture delivered by Capt 
R. Sayles, U. S. N., Sept. 28th, 1923, to the C Wi 
The United States Merchant Marine, Present and Future. 
Lecture delivered to Class of 1924, Oct. 5, 1923, stn 
Mr. J. W. Powell. : ...P.H. 158-9 
General International Situation in the ‘Pacific. 
delivered by Prof. Geo. H. Blakeslee, Sept. 1m 1923. -P.H. 158-10 
Its National Aspect. Lecture delivered by’ Comdr 
C.S. Baker, Oct. 12th, 1923. _P.H. 158-11 
International Law Course—First Situation. Class of 1924 P.H. 158-12 
The — Doctrine. Lecture delivered by Prof. J. Q. 
, Sept. 13th, 1923, to the Class of 1924... P.H. 158-13 
Critique - Solutions of Tactical Problem I. Sept. 15th, 


Tactical I. Maneuvered. Sept. 7th, 1928 P.H. 158-15 
“aa delivered by S. K. ornbeck, Aug. 17, 
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Policy. Lecture delivered by Prof. J. Q. Dealey, 
Sept. 14th, 1923... 


Jutla Lt. Comdr. H. H. Frost, U. S. N.—June, 1923. P 


The Study of Strategy as Conducted at the Naval War "College: 


. Strategic Problem A. Blue-Black Situation—Solution by 
member of the War College Staff, June 1, 1923... 


Strategic Problem “B.’’ Blue-Orange Situation—Staff 


Command Department Problem Nos. I, II and III. State- 
ment of Problem and Staff Solutions. 

Command Department Problems. Demonstrative Prob- 
lem “A,” “B” and “C.”—Estimate and Orders to 
Illustrate Methods... 

Command Department Problem No. IV. Statement of 
and Staff Solution... 

Reading Course in Policy, Strategy and Logistics... 


Command Department Problem V. Statement of veka 


-P.H. 
PH. 


P.H. 
P.H. 


.P.H. 


158-17 
158-28 
158-29 
158-30 
158-31 
158-32 
| 158-33 
P.H. 158-34 
158-35 
‘P.H. 158-20 
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NEW BOOKS RECEIVED IN THE LIBRARY 


How THE WaR ENDED 
ie Mangin. French text, 330 pages and 11 maps. Library 


PROVISIONAL REGULATIONS ON THE TACTICAL EMPLOYMENT 
OF LARGE UNITS 
French General Staff. French text, 137 pages. — No. 356.0. 
(See review.) For translation see Instructors’ Pile No. 550-M. 
AFTER THE VICTORY 
By General Rouquerol. French text, 222 pages. Library No. 940.4. 


HINDENBURG 
By General Buat. French text, 214 pages. Library No. 923.5. 


GENESIS OF THE BATTLE OF THE MARNE—(SEPTEMBER 1914) 
By General LeGros. French text, 214 pages. Library No. 940.4. 

(See review.) 

THE INFANTRY OF TOMORROW 
By Treignier, Deputy from Loir-et-Cher, France. French text, 301 

pages. Library No. 355.45. (See review.) 

MOVEMENTS AND TRANSPORTS—-GENERAL ORGANIZATION IN 
THE ARMIES—STRATEGICAL TRANSPORTS 
Charles-Lavauzelle & Co., Paris. French text, 316 pages. Library 

No. 356.50. 

MOVEMENTS AND TRANSPORTS— MILITARY REGULATIONS REL- 
ATIVE TO THE EXECUTION OF TRANSPORTS—ACCESSORIES 
—EXERCISES 
Charles-Lavauzelle & Co., Paris. French text, 190 pages. Library 

No. 356.50. 

MOVEMENTS AND TRANSPORTS—GENERAL ORGANIZATION IN 
THE ARMIES—SERVICE OF THE REAR OF THE ARMIES 
Sadeetioeenis & Co., Paris. French text, 171 pages. Library 

No. 356.50 

MOVEMENTS AND TRANSPORTS—-ORDINARY TRANSPORTS OF 
WarR MATERIAL 
Henri Charles-Lavauzelle, Paris. French text, 254 pages. Library 

No. 356.50. 

SYNTHETIC STUDY OF THE PRINCIPAL MODERN CAMPAIGNS 
By General Descoins. French text, 604 pages. Library No. 356.0. 
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How To SOLVE A TACTICAL PROBLEM 

By Lt. Colonel Savatier. French text, 216 pages. Library No. 356.0. 
(See review.) 
MODERN AERIAL ARMIES 

By Lieut. C. Lafon. French text, 268 pages. Library No. 355.44. 


THE GREAT GERMAN GENERAL STAFF BEFORE AND DURING 

THE WORLD WAR 

By General Douchy. French text, 156 pages, and 4 maps. (Analysis 
and translation of an article by General von Kuhl.) Library No. 356.50. 
THE GERMAN ARMY DURING THE WAR OF 1914-18 

By General Buat. French text, 69 pages. Library No. 940.4. (See 
review.) 


THE ARTILLERY—WHAT IT HAS BEEN—WHAT IT IS—WHAT 
IT SHOULD BE 
By General Herr. French text, 340 pages. Library No. 355.47. 
(See review.) 
HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF THE II CAVALRY CORPS (FRENCH) 
FROM OCTOBER 1, 1914 To JANUARY 1, 1919 
By General Boullaire. French text, 498 pages. Library No. 940.4. 


LUDENDORFF 
By General Buat. French text, 281 pages. Library No. 923.5. 


PLUTARCH HAS NOT LIED 

By General * * . French text, 273 pages. Library No. 940.4. 
PLUTARCH HAS LIED 

By Jean de Pierrefeu. French text, 346 pages. Library No. 940.4. 


TRANSPORTATION OF HORSES OF THE ARMY BY RAIL 
By G. Sauvage. French text, 66 pages. Library No. 356.50. 


THE SYSTEM IN THE STUDY OF STRATEGY 
By Colonel Cordonnier. French text, 46 pages. Library No. 356.50. 


THE VOLUNTEER CORPS IN MODERN WAR—MEANS FOR 
OPPOSING THEM 
By Capt. V. Chareton. French text, 254 pages. Library No. 355.40. 


TRANSPORTATION OF MILITARY PROPERTY BY RAIL 
By G. Sauvage. French text, 44 pages. Library No. 356.50. 


FORTIFICATION IN THE MODERN BATTLE 
By Colonel A. Henry. French text, 3383 pages. Library No. 623.1. 
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DOCUMENTS OF THE GERMAN GENERAL HEADQUARTERS— 
1916 To 1918. Parts I AND II 
Published 7. ae Ludendorff, General, Inf. French text, 444 pages. 
Library No. 94 
STUDY OF THE INTERNAL FUNCTIONING OF A 2D (INTELLIGENCE) 
BUREAU IN CAMPAIGN 
By Ch. Paquet; Preface by General Buat. French text, 330 pages. 
Library No. 356.60. 
ANALYTICAL DISCUSSIONS OF THE ARTILLERIST—(2 VOLS.) 


a“ bd Colonel E. Cambuzat. French text, 495 pages. Library No 


THE GREAT WAR ON THE WESTERN FRONT 
By General Palat. French text, 9 volumes. Library No. 940.4. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF INTERNATIONAL LAW 


T.J. po 766 pages. (C. D. Heath & Co., Chicago.) Library 
No. (See review.) 


THE CADWALLADER COLDEN PAPERS, 1743-1775 


Collections of the New York eee Society. Vols. III to VII. 
Collections of 1919-1928. Library No. 974.7 


RAILWAY STATISTICS OF THE U. S. OF AMERICA 


ay Thompson, Bureau of Railway News and Statis- 
tics, Ch ibrary No. 356.50. 


LEADING AND COMBAT OF THE COMBINED ARMS 
German text, 358 pages. Berlin, 1923. Library No. 356.50. 


THE CROWN LANDS OF HAWAII 


By T. M. pyreetinn. 21 pages. (University of Hawaii, Honolulu.) 
Library No. 979.9 


THE EXPERIENCES OF A COLONEL OF INFANTRY 


By Col. Charles J. Crane, U.S. A., (Ret.). (The Knickerbocker Press, 
N. Y.’ Library No. 355.113. 
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MAGAZINES RECEIVED IN THE LIBRARY 


NOTE:—The following is a list of periodicals received currently in the 
Library: 


Weeklies: 


Army, Navy and Air Force Gazette (English). 
Army and Navy Journal. 

Army and Navy Register. 

Engineering News-Record. 

Literary Digest. 

L’Illustration (French). 

London Illustrated News (English). 
Militar-Wochenblatt (German). 

Saturday Evening Post. 

The Outlook. 


Semi-Monthlies: 


American Rifieman. 

Arms and The Man. 

Canadian Military Gazette. 

Revue de Paris (French). 

Revue des Deux Mondes (French). 
Recruiting News. 

The Pointer. 


Monithlies: 


Archives de la Grande Guerre (French). 
Boletin del Ejercito (Cuban). 
Bulletin of the Pan-American Union. 
Bulletin Belge des Sciences Militaires (Belgian). 
Coast Artillery Journal. 
Chemical Warfare. 
Current History. 
Infantry Journal. 
International Book Review. 
Memorial de Infanteria (Spanish). 
Memorial de Artilleria (Spanish). 
Military Surgeon. 
Monthly Information Bulletin, Naval Intelligence. 
National Geographic. 
North American Review. 
Review of Reviews. 
Revue d’Infanterie (French). 
Revue d’Artillerie (French). 
Revue Militaire Generale (French). 
Revue Militaire Francaise (French). 
Revue Militaire Suisse (Swiss). 
Royal Artillery Journal (English). 
Scientific American. 
Scientific Monthly. 
Tank Corps (English). 
The Bookman. 
Third Corps Area Gazette. 
U. S. Naval Institute Proceedings. 
World’s Work. 
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Bi-Monthlies: 


Ordnance. 

Field Artillery Journal. 
Military Engineer. 
Quartermaster Review. 
Revue de Cavalerie (French). 
The Annals. 


Quarterlies: 
Americana. 
American Journal of Internationa! Law. 
American Historical Review. 
Army Quarterly 
Cavalry Journal (U.S.). 
Cavalry Journal (English). 
Journal of American History. 
Marine Corps Journal. 
Royal Engineers Journal (English). 
Royal United Service Institution (English). 
Yale Review. 
Geographical Review. 


IMPORTANT ARTICLES OF MILITARY INTEREST 
THAT HAVE APPEARED IN MAGAZINES 


UNITED STATES 
MILITARY MAGAZINES 


Army Ordnance. September-October, 1923: The German 
Long Range Gun (see digest). The Military Use of 
Commerical Explosives by the Germans. 

Chemical Warfare. September 15, 1923: Some Additional 
Instances of the Early Use of Gas Warfare; Foreign 
Developments in Chemical Warfare. 

Coast Artillery Journal. October, 1923: Air Service Operations 
in Coast Artillery Service Practice (see digest). 

November, 1923: The Conduct and Handling of 
von Kluck’s Army from August 10 to September 15, 1914. 

Field Artillery Journal. September-October, 1923: With the 
Tenth Field Artillery at the Second Battle of the Marne; 
The Development of Artillery during and after the World 
War; Observations upon the Evolutions of Field Artillery 
Construction and Employment; On the Polish-Bolshevik 
Front in 1919 and 1920. 

November-December, 1923: The Artillery Mechanics 
of Gettysburg (see digest); Some Observations on Accom- 
panying Artillery (see digest). 

Infant:;; Journal. October, 1923: Tanks in the World War. 

November, 1923: Army Artillery in Meuse-Argonne 
(see digest). 

Marine Corps Gazette. September, 1923: Foreign Relations 
of Russia, Considered Racially (see digest). 

Military Surgeon. October, 1923: Is Chemical Warfare More 
Inhuman Than Gun Fire? (see digest). 

Quartermaster Review. November-December, 1923: Gas War- 
fare and the Q. M. C. 

Recruiting News. September 15, 1923: War-Time Mobiliza- 
tion of Industries. 

U. S. Naval Institute Proceedings. November, 1923: On the 
Origin of War (see digest). 
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Non-MILITARY MAGAZINES ‘ 


Bulletin of the Pan-American Union. November, 1923: Geo- 
graphic Factors in the Development of Trans-Andean 
Communications. 

Current History. November, 1923: The United States Para- 
mount in the Caribbean. 

National Geographic Magazine. November, 1923: The Story 
of the Horse. 

North American Review. November, 1923: British Sea Power; 
Increase of Contemporary Peoples; Fires of Conquest. 

December, 1923: The Monroe Doctrine; Economic 
Policies of the United States—I; “When Germany Occu- 
pied France”: A Reply. 

Saturday Evening Post. December 1, 1923: The Spanish 
Revolution (to be continued). 

The Outlook. September 26, 1923: The Fiume Trouble. 

October 3, 1923: The Menace of Fiume. 


FRANCE 


Revue d’ Artillerie. September, 1923: A Study on the Employ- 
ment of Divisional Artillery in the Defensive (concluded). 
Revue Militaire Francaise. October, 1923: A Meeting Engage- 
ment, Aug. 22, 1914 (to be continued); Coping with the 
Enemy Information Services; Study on Security and Com- 
bat; The Turkish Offensive of 1922. 
November, 1923: A Meeting Engagement, Aug. 22, 
1914 (to be continued); Our (French) Theory of 1914, 
Regarding the Conduct of Operations, and the Lessons of 
the War. 

Revue Militaire Generale. September, 1923: The Meeting 
Engagement (see digest); A Flank Maneuver during the 
War of 1914-1918; A Maneuver by Kuroki (see digest); 
The Second Battle of Champagne. 


ENGLAND 


Cavalry Journal. October, 1923: Delay Action by a Mobile 
Force of all Arms (see digest); The Operations of the 
Second Cavalry Division (with Canadian Cavalry Bri- 
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gade attached) in the Defense of Amiens, Mar. 30—Apr. 1, 
1918. 
Army, Navy & Air Force Gazette. September 15, 1923: The 
Victor of the Marne; The New Indian Army. 
September 29, 1923: French Army Maneuvers (see 


digest). 


CANADA 


The Military Gazette. November 13, 1923: Chemistry and War. 
November 27, 1923: The Tank Episode in the World 
War. 


INDEX TO SELECTED MAGAZINE ARTICLES, 
DOCUMENTS AND BOOKS 


AIRCRAFT 
See under Aviation. 


ARTILLERY 


Development of 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF ARTILLERY DURING AND AFTER THE WORLD 
War. 21 pages. > Major W. Y. C. Schuurman.—Field Arty. 
Jour., Sept.-Oct., 1923, p. 391. 


ARTILLERY, COAST 
A. S. Cooperation 


AIR SERVICE OPERATIONS IN COAST ARTILLERY SERVICE PRACTICE. 
10 pages. By Capt. I. H. Edwards, and Lieut. G. H. Burgess.— 
Coast Arty. Jour., Oct., 1923, p. 312. (See digest.) 


ARTILLERY, FIELD 
See also under Tactics (Delaying Actions). 


ANALYTIC DISCUSSIONS OF THE ARTILLERIST. French text, 495 pages. 
(2 vols.) By Col. E. Cambuzat.—Library No. 357.30. 

THE ARTILLERY: WHAT IT HAS BEEN; WHAT IT Is; AND WHAT IT 
SHOULD BE. French text, 344 pages and 4 sketches. By General 
Herr, French Army. (Berger-Levrault, Paris, 1923; 3d Edition.) 
—Library No. 355.47. (See review.) 


Accompanying Artillery 


SoME OBSERVATIONS ON ACCOMPANYING ARTILLERY. 8 pages. By 
Lt. Col. C. Deems, Jr.—Field Arty. Jour., Nov.-Dec., 1923, p. 
498. (See digest.) 


Civil War 


THE ARTILLERY MECHANICS OF GETTYSBURG. 5 pages. (Map.) B 
Lt. Col. J. C. Wise, O.R.C.—Field Arty. Jour., Nov.-Dec., 1923, 
. 493. Subject matter: Tactics and technique of artillery in the 
ttle of Gettysburg. (See digest.) 


Development of 


OBSERVATIONS UPON THE EVOLUTION OF FIELD ARTILLERY CONSTRUC- 
TION AND EMPLOYMENT. 16 pages. By J. M. Hanson, O.R.C.— 
Field Arty. Jour., Sept.-Oct., 1923, p. 423. 


Long Range 
THE GERMAN LONG RANGE GUN. 6 pages. By H. W. Miller.—Army 
Ordnance, Sept.-Oct., and Nov.-Dec., 1923. (See digest.) 
Tactics and Technique 


ETUDE SUR L’EMPLOI DE L’ARTILLERIE DIVISIONAIRE DANS LA DE- 
FENSIVE (A STUDY ON THE EMPLOYMENT OF DIVISIONAL ARTILLERY 
IN THE DEFENSIVE). French text, 31 pages, with maps. By Col. 
E. Berniole.—Revue d’Artillerie, Aug., 1923, p. 180, and Sept., 
1923, p. 208. (See digest.) 
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World War 
See also under Artillery, Field (Long Range). 


— IN THE OFFENSIVE. (Historical Examples). 272 pages, 
(typed), in 2 vols. Translated at the G.S.S. (From the book 


Artillerie dans |’Offensive,” by Col. J. Roger, French Army). 
Instructors’ File No. 1490-I. 


ARMY IN MEUSE-ARGONNE. 


ages. (Map.) By Maj. 
on our., Nov., 1923, p. 544. 
t. 
WITH THE 


ENTH FIELD ARTILLERY AT THE SECOND BATTLE OF 
MARNE. ie pages. By Major J. W. Anderson.—Field A 
Jour., Sept.-Oct., 1923, p. 375. 
AVIATION 
Aerial Armies 


MODERN AERIAL ARMIES. French text, 264 pages. By Lieut. C. 
Lafon. (H. Charles-Lavauzelle, Paris.) Library No. 355.44. 


Subject matter: The organization of the air forces of all nations 
at the beginning of the World War. 


Air Service—Coast Artillery 
AIR SERVICE OPERATIONS IN COAST ARTILLERY SERVICE PRACTICE. 10 
pages. By Capt. I. H. Edwards and Lieut. G. H. Burgess.— 
Coast Arty. Jour., Oct., 1923, p. 312. (See digest.) 


Cavalry 


CAVALRY AND AVIATION. a Capt. Daubert. (Translated at the G.S. 
S., from the Revue de Cavalerie, May-June, July-Aug., a Sept.- 
Oct., 1923.) 40 pages (typed). Instructors’ File No. 3 4 


Military 


TECHNICAL SERVICES OF MILITARY AVIATION. B Rage oe M. Janeaud. 
19 pages (typed). Translated at the G. rom the 
Militaire Generale, June, 1923.) Instructors’ File No. 120-K. 


BIOGRAPHY 
Hindenburg 


a French text, 241 pages. By General Buat. Library 
0 


Ludendorff 


eg French text, 281 pages. By General Buat. Library 
oO 


BIOGRAPHY—AUTO 


THE EXPERIENCES OF A COLONEL OF aga wrt pages. By Col. 
C. J. Crane, U.S.A. (Ret.). Library No. 923 


CAVALRY 
See also under Tactics (Delaying Actions). 


MODERN CAVALRY. 2 pages (typed). (Editorial digest.) (Translated 


at the G.S.S., ao ilitar-W ochenblatt, Aug. 25, 1923). Instruc- 
tors’ File No. 320-V 


October-December, 1928 


Aviation 


CAVALRY AND AVIATION. By Capt. Daubert. (Translated at the 
G.S.S., from the Revue Cavalerie, May-June, July-Aug., and 
Sept.-Oct., 1923.) 40 pages (typed). Instructors’ File No. 320-S. 


World War 


HisToRICAL ACCOUNT OF THE II CAVALRY CoRPS (FRENCH) FROM 
Oct. 1, 1914 To JAN. 1, 1919. French text, 498 pages. By General 
Boullaire. Library No. 940.4. 

THREE BRITISH CAVALRY OPERATIONS: CAMBRAI—AMIENS—LE 
CaTEAU. By Major R. Prious. (Translated at the G.S.S., from 
the Revue Militaire Francaise, Sept., 1923.) 23 pages (typed). 
Instructors’ File No. 320-U. 

THE OPERATIONS OF THE SECOND CAVALRY DIVISION (WITH CANADIAN 
CAVALRY BRIGADE ATTACHED) IN THE DEFENSE OF AMIENS, MAR, 
30—Apr. 1, 1918, By Maj. Gen. T. T. Pitman, C. B., C.M.G 
10 pages (maps). -_(British) Cav. Jour., Oct., 1923, p. 360. 

Tuovaure C CONCERNING THE STRATEGICAL EMPLOYMENT oe THE GER- 
MAN CAVALRY IN THE WORLD WAR. 5 pages (typed). By Gen. 
F. v. Gebsattell, German Army. (Translated at the G. S.S., from 
Militar-Wochenblatt, July 10, 1923.) Instructors’ File No. 320-T. 

FRENCH CAVALRY CorPs IN THE WoRLD War. 6 vee (typed). By 
v. Kuhl, Gen. of Inf. (Ret.), German Army. lated at the 
G.S.S., from Militar-W ochenblatt, Sept. 10, 1928) Instructors’ 


File No. 320-W. 
THE BRITISH CAVALRY IN PALESTINE AND SYRIA. 8 pages. B 
Col. Edward Davis, (Observer with the British 8S. ) 


Cav. Jour., July, 1923, p. 286, and Oct., 1923, p. 435. 
CHEMICAL WARFARE 


Gas he yer AND THE Q. M.C. 3 pages. By Brig. Gen. A. A. Fries, 
US.A.—Q. M. — oe -Dec., 1923, p. 7. Subject matter: 
Problems that the Q. M. C. will have to meet. 


Development, 


FOREIGN DEVELOPMENTS IN CHEMICAL WARFARE. 1 page.—Chemical 
Warfare, Sept., 1923, p. 19. 


History 


SoME ADDITIONAL INSTANCES OF THE EARLY USE OF GAS WARFARE. 3 
ages. Cc. Beebe, Edgewood Arsenal.—Chemical Warfare, 
pt., » DP. 


Humaneness of 


Is CHEMICAL WARFARE MORE INHUMAN THAN GUN FiRE? 6 pages. 
A. O.R.C.—Mil. Surgeon, Oct., 1928, p. 


CHEMISTRY AND WAR. 1 col.—(Canadian) Mil. Gazette, Nov. 18, 
1928, p. 8. Subject matter: Possibilities in the realm of chemistry. 
COMMUNICATIONS 


Trans—Andean 


GEOGRAPHIC FACTORS IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF TRANS-ANDEAN CoOM- 
MUNICATIONS. 7 pages: ss P. E. James.—Bulletin Pan-American 
Union, Nov., 1923, p. 4 
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CORRESPONDENCE, DIPLOMATIC 
See under World War (Reparations). 


ECONOMICS 
See under Policies. 


ENGINEERING, MILITARY 


Fortifications 


ss ee va IN THE MODERN BATTLE. French text, 333 . By 
. Henry, French Army. (H. Charles-Lavauze le, Paris.) 
No. 623.1. 


FIUME 


THE MENACE OF FiuME. 1 page. By C. H. Meltzer.—The Outlook‘ 
Oct. 3, 1923, p. 175. 
Tue FIUME TROUBLE. 1 col.—The Outlook, Sept. 26, 1923, p. 126. 


FOREIGN ARMIES 


France 


FRENCH ARMY MANEUVERS. 1 col.—Army, Navy & A. F. Gazette, 
Sept. 29, 1923, p. 463. (See digest.) 


India 


THE NEw INDIAN Army. 1 col.—Army, Navy & A. F. Gazette, Sept. 15, 
1923, p. 439. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
See also under Fiume. 


Great Britain 


BRITISH = ree, 8 pages. By Maj. “eo George Aston, K.C.B. 
—wNorth Amer. Review, Nov., 1923, p. 58 


France 
REPLY OF THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT TO THE NOTE OF THE BRITISH 
GOVERNMENT OF AUGUST 11, 1923, RELATING TO REPARATIONS 
(AuG. 20, 1923). Library No. 940.32. 


Spain 
THE SPANISH REVOLUTION. 4 pages. By F. B. Austin.—Saturday 
Evening Post, Dec. 1, 1923, p. 3. 


FOREIGN POLICIES 


Caribbean Sea 
THE UNITED STATES PARAMOUNT IN THE CARIBBEAN. By 
Eldridge Colby.—Current History, Nov., 1923, 267 "Subject 
matter: Changes that have taken place i in our Stes policy in 
the Caribbean in recent years. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Russia 
FOREIGN RELATIONS OF RUSSIA, CONSIDERED RACIALLY. 28 pages. 
By Col. J. C. Breckenridge, U.S.M.C.—Marine Corps Gazette, 
Sept., 1923, p. 129. (See digest.) 


October-December, 1923 


FORTIFICATIONS 
See under Engineering, Military. 


HISTORY, MILITARY 
World War 


AFTER THE VICTORY. French text, 222 pages. By General Rouquerol. 
Library No. 940.4. 

PLUTARCH HAS LIED. French text, 346 pages. By Jean de Pierrefeu. 
Library No. 940.4. Subject matter: A criticism of French War 
Plans, Command and General Staff. It is particularly vitriolic 
against the French General Staff Clique. 

PLUTARCH HAS NOT LIED. French text, 273 pages. By General X. 
Library No. 940.4. Subject matter: A reply to Pierrefeu’s “Plu- 
tarch Has Lied.” It is a defense of the French military system by 
General X, a graduate of the Ecole dé Guerre. 


HORSES 
Development of 


THE STORY OF THE Horse. 49 pages with 60 illustrations. By Maj. 
Gen. W. H. Carter, U.S.A., t.—National Geog. Mag., Nov., 
1923, p. 455. Subject matter: Development of horses in war 
camp, on farm, in the marts of trade, and in the field of sports. 


INDUSTRY 


Mobilization of 


War-TIME MOBILIZATION OF INDUSTRIES. 114 pages. By Major 
C. R. Pettis.—Recruiting News, Sept. 15, 1923, p. 11. Subject 
matter: Experience in utilizing industry for last war not wasted 
in case of another. 


INFANTRY 
See also under Tactics (Delaying Actions). 


French 


THE INFANTRY OF ToMoRROW. By Treignier, (French Gentz). 
French text, 301 pages. (H. Charles-Lavauzelle, Paris.) brary 
No. 355.45. (See review.) 


INTELLIGENCE, MILITARY 


STuDY OF THE INTERNAL FUNCTIONING OF A 2D (INTELLIGENCE) 
BUREAU IN CAMPAIGN. French text, 330 pages. By Ch. Paquet; 
Preface by General Buat. Library No. 356.60. 


Service of 


La LutTe CONTRE LES SERVICES DE RENSEIGNEMENTS ENEMIS, 
(COPING WITH THE ENEMY INFORMATION SERVICES). French text, 
By Major Mabille.—Revue Militaire Francaise, Oct., 

p. 37. 


LAW, INTERNATIONAL 
THE PRINCIPLES OF INTERNATIONAL Law. By T. J. Lawrence. 766 


pages. (C. D. Heath & Co., Chicago.) Library No. 341. (See 
review.) 
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LOGISTICS 


Horses, Transportation of 


TRANSPORTATION OF HORSES OF THE ARMY BY RAIL. French text, 66 
pages. By G. Sauvage. Library No. 356.50. 


Material, Transportation of 


TRANSPORTATION OF MILITARY PROPERTY BY RAIL. French text, 44 
pages. By G. Sauvage. Library No. 356.50. 


Movements—Transports 


MOVEMENTS AND TRANSPORTS—-GENERAL ORGANIZATION IN THE 
ARMIES—STRATEGICAL TRANSPORTS. French text, 316 pages. 
(Charies-Lavauzelle & Co., Paris.) Library No. 356.50. 

MOVEMENTS AND TRANSPORTS-—-GENERAL ORGANIZATION IN THE 
ARMIES—SERVICE OF THE REAR OF THE ARMIES. French text, 
pu spaces. (Charles-Lavauzelle & Co., Paris.) Library No. 


MOVEMENTS AND TRANSPORTS—MILITARY REGULATIONS RELATIVE 
TO THE EXECUTION OF TRANSPORTS—ACCESSORIES—EXERCISES. 
French text, 190 pages. (Charles-Lavauzelle & Co., Paris.) 
Library No. 356.50. 

MOVEMENTS AND TRANSPORTS—ORDINARY TRANSPORTS OF WAR 
MATERIAL. French text, 254 pages. (H. Charles-Lavauzelle & 
Co., Paris.) Library No. 356.50. 


MACHINE GUNS 
_ See under Tactics (Delaying Actions). 


MANEUVERS 
See under Foreign Armies (France); Operations, Military; World War. 


MINOR WARS 
See under Wars. 


MONROE DOCTRINE 


THE MONROE DOCTRINE. 15 pages. By E. S. Corwin.—North Amer. 
Review, Dec., 1928, p. 721. 


OPERATIONS, MILITARY 
See also under Foreign Armies (France); World War. 


Maneuvers 


UNE MANEUVRE DE KuROKI (A MANEUVER BY KUROKI). French 
text, 7 pages. By R. Kann.—Revue Militaire Generale, Sept., 
1923, p. 703. Subject matter: A comparison between Kuroki’s 
maneuver during the Russo-Japanese War and von Kluck’s 
maneuver in the first battle of the Marne. (See digest.) 


Meeting Engagement 


La BATAILLE DE RENCONTRE (THE MEETING ENGAGEMENT). French 
text, 14 pages. By Lt. Col. Allehaut.—Revue Militaire Generale, 
Sept., 1923, p. 641. (See digest.) 


Service of the Rear 


THE VOLUNTEER CORPS IN MODERN WAR—MEANS FOR OPPOSING 
a text, 254 pages. By Capt. V. Chareton. Library 
0. 40. 
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POLICIES 
See also under Foreign Policies. 
U. S.—Economic 


THE ECONOMIC POLICIES OF THE UNITED STATES—I. (Politics and 
Economics.) 15 pages. By C. R. Noyes.—North Amer. Review, 
Dec., 1923, p. 736. 


QUARTERMASTER CORPS 


Gas Warfare 


Fries, U.S.A.—Q. M. Review, Nov.- | 
matter: Problems that the Q. M. C. will have to poy 


REPARATIONS 
See under World War. 


SECURITY 
See also under Intelligence, Military. 
Study of 


ETuDE suR “La SURETE” ET “LE ComBAT,” (STUDY ON “SECURITY” 
AND “COMBAT’”’). French text, 28 pages. By Major Pigeaud.— 
Revue Militaire Francaise, Oct., 1923, p. 60. 


SERVICE OF THE REAR 
See under Logistics (Movements—Transports); Organization, Military. 
SOCIOLOGY 
Vital Statistics 


INCREASE IN CONTEMPORARY PEOPLES. 14 pages. By W. R. Tylor.— 
North Amer. Review, Nov., 1923, p. 607. 


A. A. 
Subject 


STAFF 


General Staff 


STUDY OF THE INTERNAL FUNCTIONING OF A 2D (INTELLIGENCE) 
BUREAU IN CAMPAIGN. French text, 330 pages. Ch Paquet; 
preface by General Buat. Library No. 356.60. 


General Staff, German 


THE GREAT GERMAN GENERAL STAFF BEFORE AND DURING THE WORLD 
War. French text, 156 pages and 6 maps. By General anh 
(Analysis and translation of an article by General von hl.) 
Library No. 356.50. 


STATISTICS 
See also under Sociology (Vital Statistics); World War. 


Railway 


RalLway STATISTICS OF THE U. S. OF AMERICA. Prepared by Slason 
Thompson, Bureau of Railway News and Statistics, 
Library No. 356.50. 


STRATEGY 


SYNTHETIC STUDY OF THE PRINCIPAL MODERN CAMPAIGNS. French 
text, 604 pages. By General Descoins. Library No. 356.0. 
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Study of 
THE SYSTEM IN THE STUDY OF STRATEGY. French text, 46 pages. By 
Col. Cordonnier. Library No. 356.0. 
TACTICS 


SYNTHETIC STUDY OF THE PRINCIPAL MODERN CAMPAIGNS. French 
text, 604 pages. By General Descoins. Library No. 356.0. 


Combat 


ETuDE suR “LA SURETE” ET “LE ComBaT”’ (StuDY ON “SECURITY” 
AND “COMBAT’’). French text, 28 pages. By Major Pigeaud.— 
Revue Militaire Francaise, Oct., 1923, p. 60. 


Delaying Actions 


NOTES ON DELAY ACTION BY A MOBILE FORCE OF ALL ARMS. 9 pages. 
(British Senior Officers’ Conference.)—(British) Cav. Jour., Oct., 
1923, p. 372. (See digest.) 


Problems, Solution 


How To SOLVE TACTICAL PROBLEMS. French text, 216 pages. (3d 
Edition.) By Lt. Col. Savatier. (H. Charles-Lavauzelle, Paris.) 
Library No. 356.0. (See review.) 


Regulations, French 


PROVISIONAL REGULATIONS FOR THE TACTICAL EMPLOYMENT OF LARGE 
Units. French text, 187 pages. By the French General Staff. 
(Issued by the Minister of War, Oct., 1921.) For translation see 
Instructors’ File No. 550-M. (See review.) 


TANKS 
See also under Tactics (Delaying Actions). 


World War 


THE TANK EPISODE IN THE WAR. 1 col.—(Canadian) Mil. Gazette, 
Nov. 27, 1923, p. 6. 

TANKS IN THE WORLD War. 10 pages. By Capt. Wm. E. Lucas, 
Jr.—Inf. Jour., Oct., 1923, p. 402. 


WARS 
See also under Operations, Military. 


Causes and Suppressions 


FIRES OF CONQUEST. 13 pages. By Major Sherman Miles, U.S.A.— 
North Amer. Review, Nov., 1923, p. 628. Subject matter: A 
discussion on the evolution of war—its causes and suppression. 


Crimean War 


REPORT OF THE ART OF WAR IN EUROPE—1854-1856. By Col. R. 
Delafield, U. S. A. 277 pages, with maps and illustrations. 
Library No. 623.10. Subject matter: Report made to the Sec’y 
of War by a military commission which visited Europe during 
the Crimean War. 


Franco-Prussian 


“WHEN GERMANY OCCUPIED FRANCE”: A REPLY. 7 . By Hans 
Delbruck, Prof. U. of Berlin.—North Amer. Review, Dec., 1923, p. 
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758. Subject matter: Comparison of the German occupation 
of France in 1871 and the present occupation of German territory 
y Fran 


Greco-Turkish 


L’OFFENSIVE TURQUE DE 1922 (THE TURKISH OFFENSIVE OF 1922). 
French text, 17 be" re. By Major Poidevin.—Revue Mili- 
taire Francaise, 192 108. 
Polish-Bolshevik 


ON THE POLISH-BOLSHEVIK FRONT IN 1919 AND 1920. 34 pages By 
Major M. J. Fibich, O.R.C.—Field Arty. Jour., July-. i ‘192 
p. 272, and Sept. -Oct., 1923, p. 440. Subject matter: 
operations. 


Origin of 


ON THE ORIGIN OF War. 16 pages. By Lieut. P. J. Searles, U.S.N.— 
U. S. Naval Inst. Proceedings, Nov., 1923, p. 1856. (See digest.) 


WORLD WAR ’ 
History, Military; phy (Hinder- 
How THE WaR ENDED. French text, » fh seein and 11 maps. B 
General Mangin. Library No. 940.4. . 


A. E. F. 


THE AMERICAN EXPEDITIONARY FORCES IN EUROPE, 1917-18. 62 
pees (typed). By Major H. von Giehrl. (Translated at the 
from German Pamphlet.) Instructors’ File No. 720-D. 


Battles 


DEUSIEME BATAILLE DE CHAMPAGNE—(SECOND BATTLE OF CHAM- 
PAGNE). French text, 21 pages (maps). By Major Janet.—Revue 
Militaire Generale, Sept., 1923, p. 682. (To be continued.) 

(MARNE) THE GENESIS OF THE BATTLE OF THE MARNE (SEPTEMBER, 
1914). French text, 214 pages. By General LeGros. (Payot, 
Paris.) Library No. 940.4. (See review.) 

(MARNE) WITH THE TENTH FIELD ARTILLERY AT THE SECOND BATTLE 
OF THE MARNE. 16 pages. By Major J. W. Anderson.—Field 
Arty. Jour., Sept.-Oct., 1923, p. 375. 

(MARNE) THE VICTOR OF THE MARNE. ¥% col.—Army, Navy & A. F 
Gazette, Sept. 15, 1923, p. 435. Subject matter: The unex xpected 
creation and participation of the Sixth French Army is hel 
the reason for the victory. 


Explosives 


THE MILITARY USE OF COMMERICAL EXPLOSIVES BY THE GERMANS. 
2 pages, with illustrations. By W. J. German.—Army Ordnance , 
Sept.-Oct., 1923, p. 115. 


France 


NoTRE THEORIE DE 1914 sUR LA CONDITE DES OPERATIONS ET LES 
LECONS DE LA GUERRE (I). (Our THEORY OF 1914, REGARDING 
THE CONDUCT OF OPERATIONS, AND THE LESSONS OF THE WAR.) 
French text, 32 pages. By Col. Brosse.—Revue Militaire Francaise, 
Nov., 1923, p. 238. (To be continued.) 

La GUERRE RACONTRE PAR LOS GENERAUX COMMANDANTS DE GROUPE 
D’ARMEES (THE WORLD WAR RECOUNTED BY OUR GENERALS, 
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COMMANDERS OF ARMY Groups). French text, 2 vols., illus- 


trated. Library No. 940.4. 


Germany 


THE GERMAN ARMY DURING THE WAR OF 1914-18. French text, 69 
es. By General Buat. (Librairie Chapelot, Paris.) Library 
No 940.4. (See review.) 


German Army 


THE CONDUCT AND HANDLING OF VON KLUCK’s ARMY FROM AUG. 10 
TO Sept. 15, 1914. 17 pages (map). By Major A. W. Lane.— 
Coast Arty. Jour., Nov., 1923, p. 375 


German G.H.Q. 


DOCUMENTS OF THE GERMAN GENERAL HEADQUARTERS—1915 TO 
1918; Parts I AND II. French text, 444 pages. (Published by 
General Ludendorff.) Library No. 940.4. 


Meeting Engagement 


UNE BATAILLE DE RENCONTRE (A MEETING ENGAGEMENT, AUG. 22, 
1914). French text, 85 Gages Grasset.—Revue Militaire 
Francaise, Aug., Sept., Oct., and ov., 1923. (To be continued.) 


Meuse-Argonne 
See under Artillery, Field (World War). 


Offensive—1915 
THE ENGLISH-FRENCH OFFENSIVE IN 1915. 6 pears. (typed) By v. 
Kuhl, Gen. of Inf., Ret., German Army. (Translated at the 
G.S. s., from Militar-W ochenblatt, Oct. 25, 1923.) Instructors’ 

File No. 1490-J. 


Operations, Military 
See also under Operations, Military. 

UNE MANEUVRE D’AILE PENDANT LA GUERRE 1914-1918 (A FLANK 
MANEUVER DURING THE WAR, 1914-1918). 17 pages. By Major 
Charbonneau.—Revue Militaire Generale, Aug., 1923, p. 687, and 
Sept., 1923, p. 656. (To be continued.) For translation of Chap. 
I, see Instructors’ File No. 790-B. 


Reparations 


REPLY OF THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT TO THE NOTE OF THE BRITISH 
GOVERNMENT OF AUGUST 11, 1923, RELATING TO REPARATIONS 
(Aug. 20, 1923). Library No. 940.32. 


Russia 


THE RUSSIAN CONCENTRATION IN AUGUST, 1914. (typed) 
By Gen. v. Kuhl, Ret., German Army. (Translate at f the S.S., 
from Militar-W ochenbiati, July 25, 1923.) Instructors’ File No. 
1120-B. (Entire article printed i in this issue of I.8.M.A.) 


Statistics 


GERMAN SANITARY PERSONNEL LOSSES. 4 pages (typed). Privy 
Counsellor Bier. (Translated at the G.S.S., from Militar’ ochen- 
blait, Aug. 25, 1923.) Instructors’ File No. 1140-A. 


Western Front 


THE GREAT WAR ON THE WESTERN FRONT. French text, 9 volumes. 
By General Palat. Library No. 940.4. 
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